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STEP —1 


Hold rod like a handshake 


(not too tight) 


STEP — 2 


Thumb on top 


STEP — 3 


Release several 


20 MILES OF WATERFRONT 


‘ ‘ i 4 4 NS 


HOW TO 


Pn OAS'T 


STEP — 4 
Lift, begin rod motion of 2:00 
(back) to 10:00 (forward) 


STEP — 5 


Go back and forth several times 
while holding line 
STEP — 6 


yards of line Point rod top toward target; release 


CHARLESTON) SEA PSLANDS 


Aanth Caratina 


NEW HOMES .AND HOMESITES. FROM™~$900,000 


843.371.1445 
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WOMEN’S OUTDOOR QUILTED SNAP SWEATSHIRT 
designed by women for women 


Quilted Comfort 


PURE COTTON jersey fabric is extra soft inside & out © 


QUILTED INSULATION for lightweight, { 
breathable warmth Y 
ZIPPERED KANGA POCKET for warming hands & 
stoshing essentials () 


TWO-WAY MECHANICAL STRETCH for mobility S 


ORVIS 


Orvis commits 5% of pre-tax profits to protecting nature orvis.com 
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Fiercely independent? rh BAN Sn eee 4 
Yes, indeed. Friendly as = CAM A Sa 

all get-out? You bet, 
pardner. Why this state 
has away of winning 
you over 

By S.C.Gwynne 
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Conservation’s 
New Frontier 


See 


rent 


On the East Foundation’s 
sixranches across South 
Texas, land managers, 
quail hunters, and scientists 

are piecing together the Sie 
puzzle of how working lands 
canalso be wildlife havens 

By T. Edward Nickens 


120 


Barbs-B-Q 
Dreams 


How a border-town- 
bred, twenty-four-year- 
old pitmaster and her all- 
female teamare cooking 
upadynamic future for 
Texas barbecue 

By Jed Portman 


126 


Houston’s 
Wide Welcome 


From world-class ballet 
and art to Gulf seafood and 
the banh miofyourdreams 
(and of course, those Astros), 
Texas’s largest metropolis 


is also one of its most : hered saddi 
electric places to explore pitpepsie 2 oe Speak a 
the East Foundation’s San 
By Bao Ongand soe Antonio Viejo Ranch, in 
Kayla Stewart Hebbronoville, Texas. 
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Texas Warmth 


A WHIRLWIND VISIT TO 
THE LONE STAR STATE—PLUS OUR 
SPECIAL TEXAS ISSUE 


Irecently found myselfin Texas thanks 
tomyson, Sam. He had qualified for the 
national Junior Olympic cross-country 
championships in College Station as 
a member of his team here in South 
Carolina, the Mt. Pleasant Track Club. 
And whiletravel days would fall during the school week 
(as wellascrunch time for this issue of Garden & Gun), 
there was never any doubt we would make the trip. 
Withatightschedule,! knew any extracurricular fun 
would belimited, but my first text went to former G&G 
food editor and Texas superfan Jed Portman. Given 
we'd be arriving in Austin, his list ran deep, from Vera- 
cruz All Natural for breakfast tacos toaswimat Barton 
Springs. At the top of the list sat Jester King Brewery. 
But first cametherace. In notime, the urban highway 
views out of Austin morphed into ranch gates, road- 
houses, and rolling pastures. The kids had fun looking 
for longhorns and amusing road signs (Old Potato 
Road! Dime Box!). I delighted in crossing the Little 
Brazos, which reminded me of one of my favorite Tex- 
as books, Goodbye to a River by the late John Graves, 
whom Rick Bass described in the pages of G&Gas “the 
best-loved writer in Texas and one of the least-known 
beyond thestatelines.” Graves wrotealoveletter tothe 
main Brazos before it was dammed. | thought of Bass, 
too, a Texan and an environmentalist whose books Oil 
Notesand Why/ Came West should not be missed. 
Those of you who ran cross-country (I did not), or 
raise kids who do, know you are sometimes called on 
totravelmorethanathousand miles (one way) for, say, 
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Clockwise from far left: 


Buc-ee’s; live music at 
Jester King Brewery. 


twelve minutes of action. As a parent of a nine-year- 
old running three kilometers, you will remind him to 
pee beforehand, stretch, warm up (but not toomuch!), 
check hislaces, re-pin hisnumber, andthenremind him 
to pee again. But in the end, you realize the kid already 
has it figured out. Sam clocked his personal record for 
the year, and the team finished seventh in the nation 
for his age group—an accomplishment deserving ofa 
celebratory trip tothe Buc-ee’s in Bastrop foritsseem- 
ingly endless rows of candy (the giant gas stations- 
cum-superstores originated in Texas, naturally). 

As forthe parents, that night agroup of us (with kids 
intow) did makeit to Jester King, in the Hill Country on 
the outskirts of Austin. Theamazing wood-fired pizza, 
wild-fermented brews, honky-tonk band, and some of 
the warmest folks you’ll meet did not disappoint. 

Speaking of warmth, it radiated from just about ev- 
eryone we met in Texas, whether at the coffee shop in 
College Station or sharing apicnictableat Jester King. 
That spirit of friendliness comes up more thanoncein 
this issue. It’s one of the reasons we dedicated a good 
portion of the pages tothe state, along withits remark- 
able food and drink, music, conservation efforts, art, 
and the many cultural influences that make up its fab- 
ric. My family can’t wait to get back. 


DAVID DIBENEDETTO 
Senior Vice President & Editor in Chief 


DiBenedetto and family in 
College Station; astopat 


8 Follow meon Instagram and Twitter @davedibenedetto 


Can-Do 
Spirit 
Anew taste 
of Texas 


Like most of you, | 

had my doubts about 
cocktails inacan, 

but these days |'m all 
aboard. My latest go- 
tois the Ranch Water 
from San Antonio- 
based Epic Western, 
thoughits La Paloma 
isaclose second, The 
beverages are made 
in Jalisco, Mexico, with 
blue agave tequilaand 
real citrus. I've found 
they hit the spot onthe 
boat or after a dove 
hunt. I'm guessing 
you'll find a good time 
to enjoy them, too. 
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can’t miss, 
- DON’T. 


n the duel between obstacle and 
opportunity, nothing backs up 
confidence like quality. Make the 


path ahead yours and take it 


$ where you want to go. 


WALK TALLER 


TECOVAS 


WE HAVE 26 STORES IN/16 STATES. FIND YOUR STORE AT TECOVAS COM/STORES 
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A Health-First Haven 


WHY ANASHEVILLE RETREAT IS THE BEST 
WAY TO RESET THE BODY, MIND, AND SPIRIT 


hey called it “taking the air.” In the 1880s, when 
people needed toconvalesce, they’d beadvised 
to seek out acool mountain climate, preferably 
somewhere with “purifying” forests and gentle 
breezes. Not surprisingly, Asheville became a 
therapeutic haven of the era. With its friendly 
forecasts, thecityin the heart of the Blue Ridge 
Mountains of Western North Carolinaearneda 
reputation as arespected health retreat, a “tonic” known for 
its “invigorating, bracing qualities.” 

Nearly two hundred years later, Asheville remains a well- 
ness refuge, not just for its temperate weather and beautiful 
views. In the past few years, the area has experiencedahealth 
and wellness boom in facilities and treatment services, put- 
ting Asheville on the cutting edge of self-care. 

That’s why, when deep breathing exercises or at-home 
workouts aren’t enough tocounteract thestressesand pres- 
sures of today’s world, andatrue retreat is required, people 
head to Asheville, aplaceas revitalizing today asit was almost 
two centuries ago. 


“Asheville’s wellness scene is adeep ocean. 
Youcan find healers here of literally any kind,” 
says EmmaAllen, the founder of Everyday Oil, 
a 100 percent plant-based unisex skin-care 
line. Allen grew up in Asheville. After mov- 
ing away for college, then to New York, she 
returned to North Carolina to establish her 
business innearby Black Mountain because of 
thearea’s progressive approach toalternative 
therapies and commitment tosupporting female entrepreneurs. 
Herwild-harvested botanical oils have becomea hit and reach cus- 
tomers far beyond Buncombe County. But she believes something 
about thiscommunityand spaceis at the heart of why businesses 
like herscan succeed. “It’s aspecial place for healing that has deep 
roots,” she says. 

From age-old knowledge keepers to new-age practitioners, the 
Asheville area keeps Allen in good company. The network of well- 
ness providers is so prolific that the city is home to two salt caves. 
The caves are said to treat respiratory ailments, cardiovascular 
issues, nervous system disorders, skin problems, and digestive 
complaints. In the case of Asheville Salt Cave, visitors are invited 
tositinaroom surrounded by thirty tons of pure pink salt and relax 
inazero-gravity chair while listening to ambient music. 


From far left: The 
Innon Biltmore 
Estate; the Spaat 
OmniGrove Park 
Inn’s pool; Sauna 
House; tea service 
at ShojiSpa& 
Retreat; Namaste 
in Nature. 


For travelers who prefer to spend their moments of Zen in the region’s great outdoors, 
there are plenty of ways to gaininner peace onthe trails. Namastein Nature combines yoga, 
hiking, and meditation with mountaintop views for aunique Asheville experience. Beginner 
to veteran yogis can all participate. Hikes are typically moderate in difficulty, making the 
practice approachable for most levels. And the celebration of spending time with Mother 
Earth doesn’t stop with a Savasana. Namastein Nature donatesa portion of every class’s fee 
to plant trees to offset carbon emissions and promote environmental preservation. 

Exclusive spa experiences are alsosomething in which Ashevillespecializes. And givenits 
history, it’s only appropriate to partakeinatreatment at thespaattheInnon Biltmore Estate. 
George Vanderbilt, who built America’s largest homein Asheville, discovered the region on 
arestorative trip there with his mother, Maria Louisa Kissam Vanderbilt, in 1888. Maria suf- 
fered from respiratory issues and visited the area to assuage her symptoms. In the process, 
Asheville’s beauty stole George’s heart. Today the 
Innon Biltmore continues the region’s legacy of well- 
ness atits on-site spa. Accessible only toinn guests, 
thespaseeks tocontinue George’s wife Edith’s repu- 
tation for world-class hospitality. “Guests ofthespa 
willbe pampered from themoment they enter,” says 
Brackley Villers, spa manager. “Our goalis to make 
each individual feel as if they were guests of Edith 
Vanderbilt herself when Biltmore was her home.” 

Equally adept at making space for serenity is 
the Spa at Omni Grove Park Inn. Offering 43,000 
square feet of peace and quiet, guests can enjoy 
mineral pools, therapeutic waterfalls, body treat- 
ments, skin-care therapies, massage options, and 
pedicures and manicures. The eighteen-and-older 
facility is for guests only on the weekends and en- 
sures tranquility with two private men’s and wom- 
en’s exhilarating contrast pools, inhalation rooms, 
and eucalyptus-infused steam rooms. And when 
you’re ready to towel off, warm blankets and snacks 
are available for guests to enjoy while lounging fire- 
side in oversized chairs. 

For people staying in Asheville’s many other ac- 
commodations, there are plenty of other open-to- 
the-public health facilities as well. Sauna House, a 
sophisticated spa with a Nordic look and feel, is a 
local favorite for those who enjoy acommunal bath- 
house experience. Witha focus on hot/cold therapy, 
Sauna House features four traditional saunas and 
oneinfrared saunacabin, anew technology that uses 
light waves to heat the room to135-155°F. The sauna 
cabin can be booked for one or two guests ata time. 
Andrew Nehlig opened Sauna House after discov- 
ering hot/cold therapy while living in California. An 
avid street hockey player, he visited local saunas there to treat his sore muscles. When he 
met his future wife, they decided to return to her home state of North Carolina, serendipity 
for an up-and-coming wellness provider. “The culture here is wonderful,” Nehlig says. “We 
have astrong community of locals who visit, but also travelers who seek us out.” Sauna ap- 
preciators can book one session or purchase a pass for multiple visits. 

Nehlig says Asheville’s wellness community has something for everyone, beit outdoor en- 
thusiastsin town toclimbthe stunning peaks, craft beer loverslooking for the next great IPA, 
history buffs eager to explore the Biltmore Estate, or tired travelers looking foralittle R&R. 

In Asheville, self-care is made simple. Plan your escape to the Land of the Sky and let the 
region’s wellness professionals do the rest—so you can rest. 


oP Bey s 


Plan your restorative Asheville escape at ExploreAsheville.com 
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Essential Asheville 
WellnessTreatments 


Asheville offers an ever-expanding 
listof self-care services 


Forest Bathing with 

Asheville Wellness Tours 
Guided walks in the Blue Ridge Mountains 
enable people to experience the healing 
power of nature through a mindful stroll. 
ashevillewelinesstours.com 


Saltwater Flotation 

at Still Point Wellness 

Saltwater flotation allows participants to drift 
away atopa thousand pounds of Epsom salt 
ina Float Lab tank. 

stillpointwellcom 


Skinny Beats Sound Shop 
Sound Healing 

This Asheville instrument shop offers med- 
itation through music with relaxing Sound 
Healing experiences. 
skinnybeatscrums.com 


Salt Hydrotherapy 

at Shoji Spa 

in keeping with traditional Japanese spa 
treatments, this spa offers salt hydrother- 
apy tubs available with tubside tea service. 
shojispa.com 


Mountain Honey Wrap at the 
Spa at Omni Grove Park Inn 
Regional sourwood honey blended with 
essential oils becomes a recipe for bliss in 
this eighty-minute treatment. 
omnihotels.com 
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technically a Texan yet, 
but I feelverymucha 
partof this place” 


—S.C. Gwynne, on his adopted home of almost three decades (p. 109) 
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“As read James 
Lee Burke’s story, 
I feltas though 
were watching 
anartist” 


A BIRD IN HAND 

I’ve never been compelled towritein about astory until reading 
“Hope on the Wing” (December 2022/January 2023), which 
was as majestic as it was moving. The incredible paintings by 
Charly Palmer drew mein; Latria Graham’s magical writing had 
me spellbound; and Rodney Stotts’s beautiful life of purpose, 
struggle, grief,and passion moved me totears. 


Emily Mellen 
Orange, Texas 


lam eighty-three years old and have passionately hunted ducks 
for three-quarters of acentury. T. Edward Nickens’s story “The 
Ducks of Home” (October/November 2022) really resonated 
with me. Both of my grandfathers started me duck hunting on 
marshes at duck clubs they had started in the 1930s. I now hunt 
with my sons and grandsons and my seven-year-old chocolate 
LabthatItrainedasapup. 

Joe Reitz 

Eudora, Kansas 


WORKS OF ART 

James Lee Burke’s story “A Chapel of One’s Own” (Dispatches, 
December 2022/January 2023) is pure poetry. As] read, | feltas 
thoughI were watching an artist with his canvas and paints. 


Monica Guidry 
Lake Charles, Louisiana 


Last Thanksgiving, I decided to go against other folks’ advice 
and make Kardea Brown’s salted Georgia peanut pie (Anatomy 
ofa Classic, October/November 2022). “Easy as pie,” I laughed 
while preparing. To my surprise, it turned out perfectly, and the 
reaction from family members was overwhelming delight. 
Timothy Brown 

Atlanta, Georgia 


IN MEMORY 

I didn’t know Leslie Jordan personally, but I felt connected to 
him through his storytelling, humor, and steadfast compassion. 
I reread your article about him (Interview, December 2020/ 
January 2021) and smiled at the wonderful photographs. He was 
beloved by so many and truly represented the soul of the South. 


Elizabeth Morgan Clemmer 
Kilmarnock, Virginia 
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AND BEYOND 


WE ASKED 
What 
Southern 
skill have 
you always 
wanted to 
master? 


In our Talk of the 
Southnewsletter, 
readers told 

us the regional 
know-how they 
wish to add to 
their résumés. 


Making biscuits, 
Dangit! Tammy T. 


To whistle with my 
fingers like Sally Field 
in Smokey and the 
Bandit. Stephanie T. 


Tomaster a Southern 
accent. I’ve livedin 
South Carolina, North 
Florida, and South 
Georgia, but my Mid- 
western non-accent 
persists. Kathy B. 


I've always wanted 
tolearnthe right way to 
shag dance. Stacey S. 


Tosit, rock, and 
whittle. Henriette H. 


I've been trying for 
thirty years to master 
the mint julep. Not sure 
lever will. Bob M. 


| want to be able to 
throwacast net 
Steve M. 


Storytelling. You 
can't get more 
Southern than that! 
Franklin R. 


To look goodinaseer- 
sucker suit. Darrel J. 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


How a Global Brand 
Preserves a Carolina Legacy 


Crypton carries on the American textile tradition while 
imbuing every thread with high-performance innovation 


There was a time when North Carolina 
wasaworldleaderin textiles. Thanks to 
industrial innovations, a plenitude of ac- 
cessible waterpower, and readily available 
raw materials, by 1921 the state boasted 
341 mills producing $191 million worth of 
textiles annually. This booming industry 
not only ushered in an era of growth but 
reshaped the landscape into company 
towns, industrial communities throughout 
North Carolina’s Piedmont and foothills. 
Places like Cliffside, a hamlet located in 
southern Rutherford County along the 
Broad River, known for the largest ging- 
ham millin the South. But the dawn of the 
twenty-first century, with its globalization 
and consolidation, nearly erased all of it. 
The good news nowis that some compa- 
nies are finding a way torebound. 

In 2019, Crypton, a high-performance 
upholstery fabric company, purchased 
Cliffside’s historic Abercrombie Mill, 
reviving innovative luxury home fabric 
production. Today Cliffside is once again a 
proud leader in the fabric industry thanks 
to the Crypton Mills at Broad River, where 
sustainability, well-being, and American- 
made craftsmanship come first. 

That mission isan extension of Crypton 
CEO Lance Keziah’s belief that compa- 
nies shouldn’t just be makers but positive 
changemakers, both for communities and 
the products they prepare. Crypton illus- 
trates this mission in lines suchas its first- 
to-market Crypton Home Performance 
Recycled Cottons. In keeping with the 
company’s commitment to “think globally, 


act locally,” the fabrics are designed and wo- 
ven at the Crypton Mills at Broad River and 
featured on Universal Furniture products, 
which are also handcrafted in North Caro- 
lina. In an era when the fashion industry is 
responsible for 20 percent of waste globally, 
Cryptonis making a difference by weaving 
this collection from 50 to 70 percent recy- 
cled cotton repurposed from the garment 
industry. In fact, Crypton’s Cliffside crew are 
pioneers in modern upholstery production. 
They are the first in the home design sector 
to incorporate Recover cotton yarns into 
home fabrics. Made using a closed-loop 
technology that turns cotton apparel that 
would otherwise be considered waste into 
valuable new fiber and ultimately pure 
cotton yarn, this innovation was until now 
used almost exclusively in clothing manu- 
facturing. But these aren't just eco-friendly 
fiber alternatives. Performance Recycled 
Cottons also feature the company’s patent- 
ed spill-repelling, stain-and-odor resist- 
ing properties. Thanks to the partnership 
between the two esteemed North Carolina 
brands, anindustry that was once waning 
is now growing and advancing the trade for 
the greater good all while upholding the 
state’s title as the nation’s premier region 
for furniture. 

The design and technology capabilities 
may have changed since the historic Aber- 
crombie Mill became a textile hub 120 years 
ago, but the place and the people behind 
America’s preeminent fiber firm remain the 
same:a small North Carolina community 


weaving its way into the future. 


Find out howyou can incorporate Crypton fabrics into your home at Crypton.com 


| in stock items. 


Scan to shop 


IN STOCK LOOKS ENHANCED WITH FABRICS FOR REAL LIFE. 
Shop hundreds of in stock items. Plus, select from a wide array of stain resistant Crypton 
Home fabrics that supports your busy lifestyle. Shipping daily from North Carolina 


Shop now at universalfurniture.com/instock 
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where once-in-a-lifetime experiences are destined to become enduring memories for you and your families. 
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atsy. Loretta. Dolly. Miranda. She probably wouldn’t put herself on 
that country music Mount Rushmore, but hear me out: Since blazing 
onto the scene with her hell-raising albums Kerosene and Crazy Ex- 
Girlfriend, Miranda Lambert has proved she has the old-school chops 
of Patsy Cline, the fire and grit of Loretta Lynn, and the buoyant ef- 
fervescence of Dolly Parton. In 2015, the flames lowered into a slow 
burn—Lambert and fellow country star Blake Shelton divorced, and 
she retreated toasmall Nashville studio where she wrote and recorded 
The Weight of These Wings, a double album on which Lambert was at 


hermostvulnerable and anguished. Shenever publicly addressed thedramawith Shelton, 
tellingmein 2016: “If youwannahearmysideofthestory, it’s allon there, very honestly.” J 
That honesty has been Lambert’s calling card since her formative years in Lindale, Texas, 
where her parents were private investigators. She andher father drove to Nashville when 
shewassixteentorecorddemosafter the judgesat the local True Value Country Showdown 
praised her. But she left in tears because the only songs offered to her were schmaltzy pop 
tracks. She returned to Texas, learned how to play guitar, and began to write her ownsongs. 
4 Since then, she has become one of the most decorated artists in country music history, 
with thirty-eight Academy of Country Music Awards, including for Entertainer of the Year; 
fourteen Country Music Awards; and three Grammys. Last year, she released her ninth 
studio album, Palomino, and launched Velvet Rodeo, a Las Vegas concert residency that 
will continue through 2023. In April, she'll release a cookbook, Yall Eat Yet?, featuring 
Texas-tinged recipes suchas her favorite, Mom’s Meatloaf. And while Lambert resides on 
afarm outside of Nashville, she still often makes it back to Lindale, where her family runs 
the Pink Pistol boutique and awinery. Texas, she says, will always be in her blood. 


What’s the most Texas thing about you? 
All of it. [Laughs.] 1 guess my accent. It’s a 
pretty thick East Texas drawl. Our whole 
family going way back on both sidesis Tex- 
as bornand bred. 


How has thestateinspired your music? 
Iwritealot about wherelam from. Lindale 
is your typical small Texas town. It’s a Fri- 
day night football (the Lindale Eagles!), 
church on Sunday morning, climb the wa- 
ter tower kind of a town. Country music 
hasalways beensongsaboutrurallife,and 
I grew up that way. The musicscenein Tex- 
as was sucha blessing because! was always 
going to shows in Dallas and Austin—like 
Willie and Jack Ingram and Wade Bowen 
shows—to absorb everything! could. 


Your dad played the Texas circuitasa 
musician. Whatdid you learn from him? 
He is a singer and a very good songwrit- 
er too, so! give him a lot of credit for my 
songwriting skills. My dad taught methree 
guitar chords when was seventeen years 
old,and!ran withit. 


You got yourstartat Reo Palm Isle dance 
hallin Lindale. What was thatlike? 

Itwashardat first, because therewerealot 
ofsongstolearnand late nights. Fourhour- 
long sets anight, three nightsa week, and! 
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was stillin highschool. | really learned how 
to win over a crowd there and about what 
to play and when, especially whenit comes 
to the dance floor. | was the lead singer of 
the house band for about six months, so]! 
had to figure all that out right there on the 
stage. 1 was only seventeen, but it was the 
best schooling in honky-tonk etiquette | 
could have asked for. 


And then you began to play allover the 
state and beyond. 

[just went for it. I didn’t want to go to col- 
lege. I wanted to chase music with every- 
thing I had, and I was willing to work as 
hardasIneededtoget mynameout there. 
Ilook back and think about all those miles 
my mom and | did in her Ford Expedition, 
running all over the country, playing any- 
where and everywhere that would let me 
onthe stage or onthe air. But guessit was 
worthit, cause it worked out! 


What’s your top place to playin Texas? 
Gruene Hall [in New Braunfels]. It’s the old- 
estdance hallin Texas, andit’s sucha part 
of our history. You’ve gotta go see a show 
there and then float the Guadalupe River. 
I’ve been floating that river my whole life. I 
just went on agirls’ trip floatlast August, in 
fact. While youare down there, you've got- 
ta get chicken-fried steak at the Gristmill. 


The songs on your 202] album, The 
Marfa Tapes, were recorded in one take; 
what does Marfa bring outin you? 

I started going out there with fellow Tex- 
ans Jon Randall and Jack Ingram in 2015, 
and something there just gave us songs. 
I think it’s because it’s so desolate and 
peaceful and quiet, you have time to real- 
ly open your mind. We had written about 
twenty songs there, andI thought it would 
becoolto put them out intheirrawest, real- 
est form. It was alittle scary, because there 
is nowhere to hide during that process— 
just one take of each song with no fixes or 
anything. It’s one of my favorite projects 
I have ever been part of. There’s nothing 
better than a fall dayin Marfawith guitars 
and tequila. 


What appealed to you about the 

Vegas residency? 

After twenty years of touring, it gets ex- 
hausting sometimes. That is one reason 
’mso thankful for the Velvet Rodeoshows. 
Itis a break from the road, but I still get to 
do what I love and connect with the fans. 
This show was so fun to put together be- 
cause we can bring in some production el- 
ements [like pyrotechnics] we haven’t ever 
had on the road. I won’t be touring much 
while I’m doing the residency except for a 
few festivals here and there, so y’all gotta 
come to Sin City! 


Palomino has some of your most 
evocative writing to date, with songs 
filled with characters you encountered 
while traveling. Did your songwriting 
approach differ atall? 

We just started writing about people and 
places we knowor want to know. | love that 
we based this whole record on travel. The 
characters were so fun to come up with, 
and I love howit allcame together like one 
big map of adventure. One of my current 
favorites is “Carousel.” It’s a big moment 
in the Velvet Rodeo show. 


With the career-spanning Velvet Rodeo 
andall the accolades you’ve received, do 
you think about your legacy? 

Ithink aboutitall the time. It’s very impor- 
tanttometomakemymarkonthecountry 
musicworld. |havealways tried to stay true 
to exactly who! am, and to sing and write 
my truth, so | feel like that is my legacy. | 
still have so much music and ideas left in 
me;Ican’t wait to see what’s next. & 
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From left: A hand- 
crafted rowboat 
that Alexandria 
Seaport Foundation 
apprentices helped 
build; instructor 
Chris Cease; 
apprentices Zaria 
Eubanks (left) 

and Patrick 
Klempner (right). 


TALKOF 
THESOUTH 


PRESERVATION 


Vessels 
of Hope 


AT-RISK YOUTH EMBRACE 
THE ANCIENT ART OF WOODEN 
BOATBUILDING 
By Kinsey Gidick 


t’s hard to picture today, as pleasure craft un- 
hurriedly glide down the Potomac River, but 
by the 1790s, Alexandria, Virginia, reigned as 
one of the nation’s largest port cities. There, 
tall ships from the Iberian Peninsula, Great 
Britain, and the West Indies brought precious 
cargo, like molasses and rum, to the fledgling 
republic and loaded up in return wheat, rye, 
flour, and corn. Tosupportits busy wharf, Alexandria 
becameacenter for wooden shipbuilding, an industry 
that thrived for the next hundred years. Today that 
past may seem relegated to a lone commemorative 
plaque on a pedestrian path along the city’s harbor. 
Unless, that is, your eye happens to drift to a curious 
red-timbered building floating on Old Town Alexan- 
dria’s waterfront, home base for a rare and unlikely 
community of up-and-coming wooden shipwrights. 
At the Alexandria Seaport Foundation, a nonprof- 
it housed in the buoyant Mcllhenny Seaport Center, 
adrift young adults, aged seventeen to twenty-three, 
learn the age-old craft of wooden boat construction 
from volunteer and paid sailors and woodworkers. 
Together, they plan, cut, sand, frame, epoxy, and paint 
vessels such as Potomac River dories, from which oys- 
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termen tonged after the Civil War, filling their large 
V-shaped bottoms with bivalves, and Herreshoff 12% 
sailboats, small wonders originally designed in 1914 
by the American naval architect Nathanael Greene 
Herreshoff. 

While doing so, they also gain soft skills, such as 
problem-solving and self-sufficiency, often transform- 
ing their lives in the process. “My graduation year 
was supposed to be 2021,” relates Zaria Eubanks, a 
nineteen-year-old Alexandria native and apprentice. 
“But I didn’t have enough credits to graduate.” Like 
so many students during the pandemic, she dropped 
out. “I didn’t have any structure. I was just doing my 
own thing. Smoking weed, getting intotrouble.| didn’t 
really haveaplan.” That summer, her high school coun- 
selor tracked Eubanks down and told her about Alex- 
andria Seaport’s program. “I thought it was a scam,” 
she says, but she began to see things differently after 
the first few weeks of learning carpentry from nine to 
five, Monday through Friday, while getting paid four- 
teen dollars an hour. “It was such a welcoming envi- 
ronment,” she recalls. 

A little more than a year into her apprenticeship, 
Eubanks hasn’t just learned how to sand the hulls of 
boats like the Chesapeake crab skiff, a shallow vessel 
the apprentices are currently shaping out of Douglas 
fir, mahogany, white oak, and sassafras, historically 
used for catching soft-shells. She’s also earned her 
driver’s license, passed her GED test, and enrolled at 
Northern VirginiaCommunity College, milestones she 
still can’t quite believe: “If 1 hadn’t come here? I’d be 
doing nothing.” 

Inher fifteen years with the program, as chief fund- 
raiser and now executive director, Kathy Seifert has 
watched apprentices, andin turn the program’s focus, 
evolve. “When | started, almost all of our apprentices 
were young men—mainly gang members,” she says. 
Today, in the wake of pandemic-induced isolation 
and social anxiety, Seifert has watched as the dropout 
rate, mental health issues, and drug use have spiked. 
Recently, she accepted three men into the program 
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Out on the Potomac 
River, the apprentices 
each row one oar, 
working together to 
propel the boat. 


straight from the hospital with gunshot wounds. She’s 
also taken several people recovering from addictions 
to opiates and alcohol, and she gets calls daily from 
homeless teens looking to enroll. 

Of course, the program’s staffers aren’t miracle 
workers. Sometimes the traumas in the apprentices’ 
lives run too deep to heal from days of sailing, learn- 
ing to use hand planes, or catching up on missed high 
schoolcredits, and they wash out. “I justhadtolet one 
young man gobecause his angerissues threatened oth- 
erapprentices,” Seifertsays. “But l hopethreemonths 
from now, he’ll come back.” 

For others, such as Patrick Klempner, the founda- 
tion serves as a welcome anchor during astormy sea- 
son. When the pandemic hit, the now twenty-three- 
year-old was in the middle of transferring from Texas 
A&M to James Madison University. But faced with vir- 
tual classes, he decided to move home to Alexandria. 
There, old friends and their bad influences spurred 
him to reignite his drug addiction. One night, a police 
officer pulled Klempner over and found half a pill on 
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him. His parents decided tolet him stay in jail afew days 
to do some soul-searching. If their son wanted their 
help, he’dhavetodoit on their terms, which meantare- 
covery program andenrollment in Alexandria Seaport. 

“l’ve been sober now for nine months,” he says, 
beaming while displaying a wooden box he construct- 
edas part ofthe Alexandria Seaport curriculum. “The 
structurehere has helped me rebuild good habits. Hon- 
estly, I’ve been on and off drugs since high school, and 
?’'m finally atapoint wherel’m happy being sober. This 
is the best timel’ve had in my life.” 

Staying on course after graduation from the pro- 
gramisthe next hurdle. About 70 percent of the time, 
the program works. Graduates go on to find other 
meaningful work or continue their education or apply 
the time-tested skills of the shipbuilding trade—mak- 
ing blueprints, building foundations, rejiggering as 
necessary—to the real world. And when that happens, 
well, it echoes what the author and expert sailor John 
Rousmaniere once wrote: “The goal is not to sail the 
boat, but rather to help the boat sail herself.” S 
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Apair of English cockers stand at the ready for whatever the day in the field has in store. 


SPORTING SCENE 


The Little Dog That Can 


WHY ENGLISH COCKER SPANIELS ARE JOINING THE BIRD-DOG REGULARS IN THE FIELD 
By T. Edward Nickens 


on’t misunderstand: Bill Webb still loves 
a pointing dog. As a kid, he followed En- 
glish pointers and setters through the 
longleaf pine and wire grass of his family’s 
farm near Rockingham, North Carolina. 
Asanadult, he’s turned thosesameacres 
into the Webb Farm, aluxury quail lodge 
in the Sandhills region where he keepsa 
finely tuned kennel of classic bird dogs. But Webb has 
signed on completely to the English cocker spaniel 
craze. The dogs are brought to ground after a point- 
ing breed pins down acovey of quail. While the pointer 
or setter stays staunch, the little cockers work dense 
cover closeand fast to flush even the most recalcitrant 
of bobwhites. 

While it’s impossible to quantify just how popular 
flushing cockers have become, it’s clear that more and 
more private quail lodges and individual hunters are 
adding the breed to their kennels. Webb gets it. “Our 
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guests are absolutely enamored with these feisty little 
joyful things, riding with them on the hunting cars,” he 
says. Today, Webb keeps cockers in the lodge’s own 
kennel, and each of the ten Webb Farm guides ownsa 
flushing dog. The overwhelming majority, Webb says, 
are cockers. 

The dogs may have arrived fairly recently on South- 
ern quail properties, but the breed, in fact, isan ancient 
hunting dog. While the cocker breed was registered 
with England’s Kennel Clubin 1873, the use of spaniels 
as hunting dogs reaches back toat least the fourteenth 
century. The dogs were used to roust fowl for hunting 
falcons and hares for hunting greyhounds. Spaniels 
were put to work retrieving quail, ducks, pheasant, 
and grouse. The breed’s nameis derived from “wood- 
cock,” a bird whose dense, tangled habitats allow the 
high-energy and low-to-the-ground cockers to shine. 

Froma safety perspective, flushing cockers change 
thechoreography ofatypical quail-lodge shoot. Instead 
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of guides moving ahead of a pointing dog to thrash 
brush and put up birds, guides with flushing dogs can 
hangbackafewsteps behind the hunters, withacocker 
at heel, before sending the canineahead of the pointing 
dog to flush the birds. “Noweveryoneis behind the line 
of fire,” Webb explains. “It’s hard to overstate thesafety 
factor these dogs bring tothe field.” 

And how much they improve the hunt. Cockers are 
insatiable bird finders, relentless on the flush, and 
well-mannered enough to deliver birds tohand. “These 
little rascals are like vacuum cleaners out there,” Webb 
says. Whencockers are turned loose, “they’re going to 
find that bird,” he adds. “Even abird that doesn’t want 
to get up is going to get up and fly like hell. They'll do 
anything they can to get away from that little whirling 
dervish coming at them.” 

It’s that hunting drive that attracts trainer Kirk Mc- 
Connor tocockers. The owner of Dog Years Trainingin 
Swansea, South Carolina, McConnor has worked with 
gundogs for nearly twenty years, but he learned only 
recently that cockers have far more utility than putting 
up upland game, especially in the South. They excelas 
dove-field companions andare reliable duck retrievers 
untilit gets too cold. “Cockers are capable ofalot more 
than riding the mule wagon onahunt,” he says. “These 
dogs dotheirownstunts. They are fantasticall-around 
hunting dogs.” 

That’s partly because of a personality trait shared 

across the breed: Working cockers, McConnor says, 
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“are genetically wired to stayin contact with you. They 
seekyou out. They want to makeeye contact with you.” 
Thathelpskeep thedogs tight tothe hunter, coursing 
leftand right within gun range. While pointers and set- 
ters typically work as far as a few hundred yards away 
from the hunter, cockers tend to stay within fifteen to 
thirty yards. If a hunt takes place on wide-open agri- 
culture fields, wherecovering groundis ata premium, 
apointerorasetter might be thebetterchoice. But for 
closer hunts, and for hunters after woodcock, acocker 
is hard to beat. “It’s something to experience,” McCon- 
nor says. “Allofthat drive and energy, and yousee that 
they really want to work with you.” 

Fearless of cover, with a compact, low build that 
allows them to worm into dense thickets that would 
give other dogs pause, cockers bring a different vibe, 
McConnorsays. Things happen fast. There’s no saun- 
tering up to a bird dog on point. “In general, there’s 
little pause between the dog making game and the 
bird flushing,” he explains. “You have to be there and 
be ready to shoot. It’s a kind of teamwork that makes 
the huntso much fun.” 

Nomatter the game, Englishcocker owners are unit- 
ed in extolling one particular virtue of hunting with 
the dogs. “Pointing dogs have an allure all their own,” 
Webbsays, “but for those of uswhohavespentourlives 
behind beautiful pointers and graceful setters, these 
cockers add a kind of happiness to the hunt that I’d 
never seen before. They just put onashow.” & 


An English cocker 

named Calvin proves 
asmalldog can do big 
things ina duck blind. 


English cockers 
also excelas 
dove-field 
companions 
and are reliable 
duck retrievers 
untilit gets 
toocold 
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CHICKASAW HERITAGE 
MEETS JAPANESE TECHNIQUES 
IN THE SOUL-SHAKING WORK 
OF BRENDA KINGERY 
By Sallie Lewis 


nasmall painting roomin central San Anto- 
nio, Brenda Kingery danceswithherheritage. 
Like fallen feathers, photographs of Indian 
powwows lie scattered around the studio. 
Sunlight sifts through the louvered window 
shutters, brightening a table covered with 
Japanese brushes andacrylic paints. Herein 
this peaceful place, the eighty-three-year-old 
Chickasaw painter communes with her Native Amer- 
ican identity, telling the stories of her ancestry and 
artistry through ribbons of colorand washes of ink. 

While growing up in Oklahoma City, Kingery loved 
art, and she recalls drawing on the walls of her bed- 
roomlateintothe night. That creative energy eventu- 
allyled toascholarshipatthe University of Oklahoma, 
where she studied finearts andarthistory. Bygradua- 
tion, the young artist had married her husband, Tom, 
and they had one child and another on the way. 

Tom’s job as a fighter pilot in the U.S. Air Force 
meant the Kingery family traveled frequently after 
that. Some of Brenda’s fondest memories formed in 
Okinawa, Japan, where they were stationed on two 
separate occasions. In thelate 1960s, the couple pur- 
chasedahousein Kakazu,afamed World War'l battle- 
ground. Over time, she immersed herself in the local 
languageand culture with the help of Nobuko Shima- 
bukuru, her maid andclose friend. 

Kingery’s relationship with Shimabukuru’s family 
led her to discover the capital city of Naha’s Tsuboya 
district, known for its centuries-old ceramic tradi- 
tions. Fascinated by what she’d seen, she decided to 
study ceramics, along with sumi-e, or Japanese ink 
painting, and eventually wrote her master’s thesis on 
the origins andinfluences of Ryukyuan folk art. After 
a sojourn in Texas, she returned to Okinawa around 
1979 to teach drawing, painting, and Okinawancultural 
history at the University of Maryland’s Asian division. 
Along the way, she became increasingly interested in 
how Okinawans held onto theirculture, despite thevar- 
ious occupations and conflicts they’d endured. 

Inthe early1990s, Kingery attended one of the first 
Red Earth powwows in Oklahoma City, where tribes 
from across the country gather in celebration and 
competition for prize money. Thesoundof bellslured 
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her in as she stepped from the car. “It was glorious,” 
she remembers. “To see the warriors in their regalia, 
and all the dances, textiles, and sounds in one place, 
will tear you in pieces.” 

Though Kingery was already painting at the time, 
visiting the powwow marked a turning point. She be- 
gan seeing parallels between the Okinawans and her 
own Native American ancestors. “It dawned on me 
that we were occupied, and how did we keep our cul- 
tures?” she says. “I had all this background | realized 
I could use.” Awakened to her heritage, she started 
interpreting her Indian identity through a contem- 
porary lens. 

Today, the artist’s aesthetic is adistinctive blend of 
Japaneseand Native Americaninfluences. “Her work 
hasadreamlike quality toit,” says Michael Duchemin, 
the president and CEO of the Briscoe Western Art 
Museum in San Antonio. “Movement is a major fea- 
ture, whether seen in // Blue Blessings 2022, with its 
dynamic convergence of energy, or the more calm 
and serene Winds and Smoke 2022.” This spring, the 
museum willshowcase some ofher original works, in- 
cluding the twoaforementioned paintings, alongside 
pieces from eighty other leading Western artistsasa 
part ofits prestigious, invitation-only NightofArtists 
event andartsale. 

Kingery’s paintings, including this new work for 
the Briscoe, are often inspired by photographs she’s 
taken at powwows. Theimages informa process that 
the artist likens to solving a complicated puzzle. Af- 
ter deciding on the composition, she begins by using 
a fude brush to wash her canvas withink, atechnique 
she learned in Okinawa while studying Japanese ink 
painting. “I have no preconceived idea of where it’s 
going to go,” she says of the fluid. “I let the shape talk 
to me.” Then, she takes fragments of the figures and 
regalia in the photographs and paints the story ab- 
stractly, from left to right, like a scroll. Between the 
ink washes, opaque forms, and rigid ribbons of color, 
any onecanvas features twenty-five to thirty layers. 

Despite being Chickasaw by blood and honoring the 
tribeinherwork, Kingery also creates homages to oth- 
er tribes and the greater Native American narrative, 
eachworkstriking a balance between elements ofcha- 
os andcontrol. Stories and symbols seem to whisper 
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From far left: Brenda Kingery in herSan 
Antonio home studio, with a paintingin 
progress; fude brushes from Okinawa; this 
photo ofapowwow at the Red Earth 
festivalin Oklahoma inspired the piece. 


from the layered colors, expressive brushwork, and 
geometricdetails. Likea mirage, circular shapes sug- 
gest the faces of dancingwarriors, while woven textiles 
emerge fromalabyrinth of fine lines. 

In 2007, President George W. Bush appointed King- 
ery to bea trustee of the Institute of American Indi- 
an Arts. Currently, students from more than ninety 
tribes attend the school in Santa Fe, all of whom she 
considers members of her family. Many of the young 
people she works with feel residual anger, resentment, 
and frustration over the historical treatment of Native 
Americans—emotions Kingery chooses to interpret 
throughacrylicandink. 

“Allof this is story for me,” she says, pointing tothe 
brushstrokes. “My work is very peaceful, but it’s full 
ofenergy and message. Indians tell stories, andI have 
alot totell.”@ 
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Poetry in Motion 


THREE NEW COLLECTIONS PROPEL 


SOUTHERN VERSE FORWARD 
By Jonathan Miles 


n1935, at aliterary conference in Baton Rouge, 
folklorist and scholar Benjamin Botkin looked 
out at an audience that included Robert Penn 
Warren and Randall Jarrell and declared that 
Southern poetry, as a distinct category, didn’t 
exist. “One of the things that strikes the outsider 
about Southern writing,” said Botkin, a native 
Bostonian living in Oklahoma, “isthat assoonas 
one stops writing prose and becomesa poet, oneceases 
to bea Southerner and even poetic.” Rebuttals, ifthey 
came, were muted: grumbles here and there, maybe, 
handkerchiefs dabbing sweaty necks. Six decades later, 
inan essay, the Virginia poet DaveSmith tried wrestling 
with Botkin’s assessment but fell short of a pin. Was 
there anything to distinguish the Southern poet, Smith 
asked, from an American poet from any other region? 
His puckish answer: “Yes, no, and maybe.” 

Atrio ofnew poetry collections would seem to point 
that needle toward yes. At asurface level, what unites 
these booksis the happenstance timing of their publi- 
cationand the geographiccoordinates of theirauthors’ 
births. But then at times, flickeringly, emerges some- 
thing else:ahumid intensity, amagnetic orientation to- 
ward home, andan emotional dissonancethat together 
expose a Southern taproot even Botkin couldn’t deny. 

In the forty poems in Judas Goat, Gabrielle Bates’s 
ravishing debut, sacred and unsacred longings find 
their embodiments in cemeteries, barnyard animals, 
squirrel and snake carcasses, mudbanks, and ghosts 
from scripture. In “Dear Birmingham,” a nod to her 
birthplace, Bates writes: “I was once so terrified of my 
own contentment / I bit my shoulder/ and drew blood 
there.” Bates’s writing is anything but bloodless: Legs 
are shaved “amphibian-smooth,” mushrooms wear 
soil “like Catholics bearing ash,” ferns fiddle from “an 
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oldmagnolia’s many armpits.” These are not, however, 
poems forthe squeamish. A dog suffers ahorrificdeath 
inone. Apiglet meetsa grisly fatein another, “four black 
hooveslike split rocks scattered onthe porch.” The ca- 
veat here is that neitherislife for the squeamish. Bates 
apprehends this, and refuses to flinch, orcease longing. 

Composition, another debut, comes from Junious 
“Jay” Ward, a poetry slam champ and the inaugural 
poetlaureate of Charlotte, North Carolina. Moreacol- 
lage than a collection, the book takes a kind of depth 
sounding of Ward’s identity: biracial, male, Southern, 
Baptist, raised in a town “small like an atom you need 
tostayandescape/from, split without exploding.” But 
the personal, for Ward, is also the political; hence his 
righteous disemboweling of Virginia’s Racial Integrity 
Act of 1924, alawcriminalizing his very existence. Ward, 
thrillingly, heaps everything into Composition: visual 
poetry, an imagined conversation between Ma Rainey 
and Elvis Presley, etymologies, redacted documents, 
anekphrasticodeto TV’s Black-ish, family and histor- 
ical photos, Dick Gregory quotes, footnotes, drawings, 
news clippings, and lyrical poems shot through with 
pathos, with unexpected nostalgia, with raised fists, 
with an exquisite kind of blues. 

“lm trying to / unwrite this 
place.” That’s K. Iver, the au- 
thor of Short Film Starring My 
Beloved’s Red Bronco, and the 
place—psychic bruise as much 
as a location—is Iver’s native 


= Judas Goat, Tin 
House, $17 


= Composition, 
Button Poetry, $21] 


8 Short Film Starring 


Jeet lace Mississippi. Short Film’s thirty- 
ronco, MilRwee shi 
Editions, $16 one poems orbit the teenage 


love affair between Iver—who 

isnonbinary trans—and Missy, 
a“blond boy forced to call himselfa girl.” Memories of 
swapping candy outside homeroom, of yearbook pho- 
tos, of “the decade-old landline that held our breaths 
until 3 a.m.” get subsumed in a torrent of heartbreak: 
In 2007, at twenty-seven, Missy committed suicide, a 
harrowingly common fate for trans youth. Short Filmis 
one of the most powerful excavations of griefin recent 
memory, agenderqueer kaddish that veers from guilt 
(“Ihave a body / and you don’t”) to despair to tender- 
ness to searing anger (at lver’s mother, whoseparated 
them; at thesmall-minded townsfolk whowished them 
consigned to hell’s flames). lver’s poems will turn you 
inside out. “Youheld many more objects,” goes one, 


than achairandarope. Faces 

have softened in your hands, 

Steering wheels havelived 

therealongtime. But can’t 

celebrate that. Not yet. 

[can’t praise thesmooth 

contours of your nose 

without wishing it were still 

anose. Without asking Mississippi where it was 
that night. 


He’s with 
the Band 


A musical memoir 
thrums with small- 
town nostalgia 


The story of youthful 
dream chasingis 
universal, but the spe- 
cifics are so charming 
in Nic Brown's new 
music memoir, Bang 
Bang Crash (Counter- 
point), that you'll time 
travel to1990s North 
Carolina, cheering 

for a high school 

rock band that’s just 
trying to makeit big 
inGreensboro.Ina 
nostalgia-rich ode to 
optimism, the former 
drummer—now writer, 
Clemson professor, 
and G&G contrib- 
utor—chronicles 

his teenage band 
Athenaeum’ rise to 
the Billboard charts 
after house party 

gigs atN.C. State and 
shows at Greensboro'’s 
Blind Tiger. The joyous 
read reminds us that 
when art, whether 
songor story, leaves 
its maker's hands, it 
becomes something 
bigger, something 
that belongs to every 
fan.—CJ Lotz 
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Luxury Outdoor Furniture 


lloydflanders.com 


Lloyd Flanders® makes premium casual furniture with timeless 
style, heirloom-quality craftsmanship and unparalleled service. Scan to Find a Retailer 
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CONSERVATION 


Greener Skies 


PUERTO RICANS JOIN FORCES TO HELPA 
NATIVE PARROT FLOURISH 
By Lindsey Liles 


t 3:00 a.m. during the roar of Hurricane 

Mariain 2017, Marisel Lopez-Flores, the 

U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service (FWS) proj- 

ectleader for the Puerto Rican parrotre- 

covery program, received atext froman 

employee: “Tell my kidsllovethem.” The 

staffer was one of two who had stayed— 

as someonealways does during storms— 

with the captive parrotsin El] Yunque National Forest, 

part of a decades-spanning effort that, despite innu- 
merable setbacks, is ensuring the species’ survival. 

The Puerto Rican parrot, also called the iguaca, 

inspires that kind of devotion. Its brilliant green feath- 

ers unfold into teal blue during flight; a burst of red 

splashes above the beak; white-rimmed eyes punc- 

tuate the face. It’s the only parrot native to Puerto 

Rico—a descendant of South American parrots that 

arrived in the Caribbean by luck or fate and made the 

island’s coasts and mountains their own. 
Years of deforestation starting in the 1800s, howey- 
er, left the parrot only one suitable habitat: E] Yunque 
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rainforest, protected because it provided the island 
with water. The birds retreated there, but their num- 
bers—once a million strong—by 1972 fell to thirteen. 
FWS started a captive breeding program that year, 
pulling from parrots in far-flung zoos and the pet 
trade, pumping genetic diversity into the tiny flock. 

That effort—a precarious matchmaking dance im- 
peded further by the birds’ slow reproductive rates— 
took nearly thirty years to yield a release of parrots 
in El Yunque in 2000. By 2017, more than two hun- 
dred birds flew in the wild between El Yunque and 
Rio Abajo, another site in the north-central part of 
theislandwithanaviary. A third release site, in Maricao 
State Forest, was also underway. 

Then came Maria. Lopez-Flores advised her em- 
ployees to go into the hurricane room—built to with- 
stand a Category Five—with the captive parrots. A 
week passed before she could reach El Yunque in the 
storm’s aftermath; the staffers had survived and so 
had the parrots, but their cages sweltered. To stave 
offheatstroke, the team desperately sprayed the birds 
with water,and Lopez-Flores herself scaled the twenty- 
five-foot-high enclosures, draping cooling cloths over 
them until the parrots could return outdoors. 

Then FWS staff discovered a still grimmer truth: 
The storm had stripped El Yunque bare, “like abomb 
had gone off,” Lopez-Flores says. Of the fifty-six wild 
parrots there, only five had survived, and four of those 
died soon after. “We were all devastated,” she recalls. 
“So many years of work, and we had asingle parrot.” 

The blow made Ivan C. Llerandi-Roman’s job even 
more important. As FWS’s habitat restoration pro- 
gramscoordinatorforthe Caribbean region, he focuses 
ontheland surrounding thethree release sites; he and 
his team have recruited five hundred private landown- 
erstomanage their propertiesin parrot-friendly ways, 
particularly by adding native trees—evolved to with- 
stand pummeling storms—on livestock ranches and 
coffee farms, so that eventually the sites will intercon- 
nect and the parrots can move between them. 

Since Maria, El Yunque has rebounded, withtwenty- 
seven wild birds and four active nests. And though 
Maria wiped out 40 percent of its parrots, Rio Abajo 
now boasts morethan 190, with twenty-three breeding 
pairs every year. The newest site, Maricao, has some 
seventy birds, with nearly thirty more scheduled to be 
released there this January. A fourth site, Guajataca 
State Forest, is already on the docket. 

More hurricanes willcome, the biologists know. But 
the parrots’ allies—including the U.S. Forest Service, 
the Puerto Rico Department of Natural and Environ- 
mental Resources, and nonprofits such as the World 
Parrot Trust—are committed to the species. “We are 
recovering this bird as a country,” Llerandi-Roman 
says. Lopez-Flores agrees. “We Puerto Ricans have 
worked so hard to bring their numbers back up. Just 
seeing them flying, that’s seeing resiliency. It’s a bird 
for the people.” G 


A Puerto Rican 
parrot, born 
incaptivityin 

El Yunque rainforest. 
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Of the fifty-six 
wild Puerto 
Rican parrots 
in El Yunque 
rainforest, only 
five survived 
Hurricane 
Maria, and 
four of those 
died soon after. 
“We wereall 
devastated” 
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WANT A BETTER VACATION? 


Raise your expectations. 
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Big Fat Fun? 


MARDI GRAS CRIMES, ORIGIN MYTHS, AND PENANCE IDEAS 
By Guy Martin 


A buddy of mine said there were rules down in New 
Orleans during MardiGras.l had tolaugh. 
Given your misread of the city and the season, three 
to five thousand oughta do it, meaning, to cover your 
bail. But before you’re herded into one of the paddy 
wagons up on Decatur, doletus help you restrict your 
engagement with the New Orleans Police Department 
to a hearty “Good morning, Officer!” as you head to 
Café du Monde for your beignets. Rule one: Do not, 
ever, confuse the chaos of Carnival with the sober 
mindset of the city leaders; they express their regard 
for the holiday via ordinance. So, you'll be arrested if 
you hop onorin between floats, jump a barricade, act 
aggressively toward anyone, or, understandable given 
the number of go-cups in circulation, are publicly in- 
toxicated. Speaking of getting drunk, after downing 
four or five Hurricanes, your problem willbe finding a 
bathroom. Few public facilities exist, though as a pa- 
tron you can use those at a bar. People have carried 
their own portable toilets to the parades—now pretty 
much outlawed on publiclands. Concerning therest of 
your anatomy, despite strip bars galore and the tradi- 
tion of “flashing” in the Quarter, nudity is unwanted. 
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® Have a burning question? Email editorial@gardenandgun.com 


It’sonething to gitnekkid on Bourbon—and youriskar- 
resteventhere—but that’s just not done onSt. Charles. 
Inclosing, don’t leaveyour manners at home. If you do, 
the NOPD will be only too gladto remind you of them. 


The French began Mardi Gras in New Orleans, right? 
With respect for the grand Creole traditions on the 
Gulf Coast, Mardi Gras originated in Mobile, and the 
Frenchhadlittle todo withit. Yes, an expedition led by 
Pierre Le Moyne d’lberville marked the advent of the 
Lentenseasonat abend in the Mississippi in 1699, and 
high-Creole socialite Bernard de Marigny hosted sea- 
sonaleighteenth-century bals masqués. But the Mardi 
Gras krewes and secret societies did not emerge until 
1830, when a handful of Mobile businessmen—among 
them two Northern cotton traders, a Virginian, a Mary- 
lander, and a Pennsylvania-born Swede—staged a 
parade under the satiric name Cowbellion de Rakin. 
“Cowbellion,” asin a vernacular cowbell, poked funat 
theFrench cotillion. They carried rakes and other farm 
implements, hence “de Rakin.” That success drove 
the Cowbellions and some mischief-minded Missis- 
sippi River traders to establish the Mistick Krewe of 
Comus, New Orleans’ first Carnival organization, in 
1857. Those Anglo-American founders included the 
Mobilian Lloyd D. Addison, of Chesapeake stock; John 
Pope, of New York; and two Ellison brothers, of Ken- 
tucky and Pennsylvania. The takeaway? Mardi Gras 
got made by people from across the country drawn to 
the Gulf’s raucous nineteenth-century port and river 
commerce. The colonial French sowed the seed for the 
holiday, but its modern American realization owes far 
more to P. T. Barnum’s madness than to them. 


Over the years, we’ve given up meat, alcohol, and 
dairy. Any new ideas for Lent? 

Thepractice of abstinencecomes to the forty-odd days 
via a curious route. The word Lent comes from both 
the Old English for springtime and West Germanic for 
long-days, as in the lengthening of days. Celebrating 
the growing season was integral to the human calendar 
for millenniabefore the notion of Easter got attached. 
Roughly speaking, the Lenten period is where Stravin- 
sky’s Riteof Spring—a.k.a., ancient pantheism—meets 
the New Testament. In Jesus’s case, his was a down- 
right Buddhist sojourn, alived allegory of shedding the 
frippery of life in order to get down to the main game. 
Fasting wasn’t the point; it was about thinking. Limn- 
ing that, ignore the fast this year—drink all the claret 
you want. Instead, embark on a truly tough project: 
Abstain from saying no to your significant other for 
forty days. Paring the thousand or so reflexive nega- 
tives fromyour collective vocabulary will broaden your 
shared horizons. Renewal, right? Andif your thought- 
fulagreement to every little jot inspires your partner 
to suggest that you jump offacliff, you might want to 
book that chat with your lawyer, or at least invest in 
asolid low-altitude parachute before you say yes. & 
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The Cotton 
Pearl Motel 


Linger Longer 


Don't let the word mote/fool 
you. The Cotton Pearl Motel, 
Round Top, Texas's newest 
boutique retreat,is morea 
luxe bed-and-breakfast 
thanaroadside inn, The 
three-cottage compound 
includes the Cottontail 
guest house and two small 
cottages called the Garden 
Suite and the Three Carat 
Suite (pictured here). 
Completing the intimate 
country chic space:a 
private pool, a pickleball 
court, and the Rabbit Hole, 
a vibrant blue toile wall- 
papered Vioctorian- 
inspired parlor. 


To reserve your spot, visit 
TheCottonPearl.com/ 
booking 
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1T°5 HARD to RESIST TEXAS'S CHARMS—STUNNING NATURAL BEAUTY, Un/QUE and ECLEETIC PRODUCTS, 
FASCINATING POINTS OF INTEREST, and UNPARALLELED RETREATS AMONG THEM 
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“J \_ HOWA HARDWARE STORE FOUNDED 
___—_—_sBIGHT Y-THREE YEARS AGO BECAME A TEXAS 
___ INSTITUTION FOR GIFTS AND FINE HOME GOODS 
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ou don’t find many stores like Bering’s these 
days. A Houston landmark where three gener- 
7 ations of the Bering family have run the till, it’s 
not just unique in its offerings that entice cus- 
tomers. You will find Baccarat wine coasters 
alongside Big Green Eggs, hand-smocked and 
monogrammed baby dresses available a few aisles away 
from Turtlebox Audio speakers, men’s apparel, garden- 
ing tools, gourmet foods, and housewares. It’s a place that 
operates as if from another time. It is true to its original 
foundationasa one-of-a-kind hardwarestore, and youcan 
still buy the best hand tools, door handles, showerheads, 
f screws, knobs, you name it. But you'll also find exquisite 
stationery and designer women’s clothing. It’s ashopping 
experience many may haveconsideredextinct. That’s why 

Bering’sisa Texas institution. 


Where other family-owned department stores failed whom have beenwiththe company for more than adecade—offera 
with the arrival of big-box chains, Bering’s has survived bygone form of welcome, regardless of whether acustomer needs 
thanks toafamily commitment to offering thefinest prod- decorative hardware or is in search of a thoughtful dinner party 
ucts with acustomer service approach rooted in Southern surcee. Nowonderso many brides and grooms enjoy creating their 
hospitality and the old-school concept of good manners. wedding registries at Bering’s. For many couples, Bering’s pro- 
Founder August C. Bering III’s dedication to maintaining vides an opportunity to select a china pattern in the same store 
thoughtful customer and vendor relationships is still the their parents and even grandparents did. And whena baby comes 
focus today under current CEO Augie Bering V—grand- along, naturally, Bering’s offers registries for baby showers, too. 
son of the aforementioned—eighty-three years after the Atrue modern general store in every sense of the word, Bering’s 
flagship store opened. is there for each moment and milestone in life, be it a Sunday 

When Bering III began the businessin1940, itwas ado-it- afternoon of yard work, Bering’s-purchased hedge shears in hand; 
yourself hardware store, but the pioneering entrepreneur a game-day tailgate with refreshments courtesy of a Yeti cooler 
saw potential in expanding from Bering’s; or a baby’s baptism 
to an assortment of offer- : madeallthe more special with the gift 
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ings, adding a gift shop in 
1971. As Bering’s transi- 
tioned, its ethos stayed the 
same: to provide the best 
customer service anywhere. 

In an era of fast fashion 
and virtual shopping, it’s 
no wonder customers find 
entering this treasure boxa 
pleasant surprise. Eight de- 
cades of institutional mem- 
ory means staffers—many of 


ofa Waterford crystal cross from Ber- 
ing’s to mark theimportant occasion. 

That’s what has made this iconic 
family business Houston’s most be- 
loved one-stop shop. Today, Bering’s 
has two stores in the city, as well as 
an e-commerce site, that serve the 
community and beyond under the 
guidance of Bering V. The inventory 
may have changed since 1940, but the 
legacy ofoffering thoughtfully crafted 
products with exceptional customer 
service has made the family-owned 
operation one of the most distinctive 


From tops Tene MeO Isey departmentstores in the South. 


at Bering’s includes alargeselec- 
tion of fine china; Le Creusetis 
among the top kitchen brands 


Discover all that Bering’s 
available at Bering’s. 


has toofferat Berings.com 


ADVERTISEMENT 
STYLE LAND 
A TEXAS BUSINESS WITH CHAD FOSTER IS CULTIVATING LEGACIES 
A WHOLE LOT OF SOLE DEEP IN THE HEART OF TEXAS 


The dream of owning a piece of Texas is as old as this nation 
But what we once called the frontier is even more attractive today. 
Chad Foster of Foster Farm & Ranch Real Estate facilitates modern- 
day investors’ goals of buying or selling their own piece of the state. It’s 
an easy sell for Foster, who comes from atwo-hundred-year tradition 
of Texas land ownership. Foster and his team use a deep knowledge 
of land development and market trends to broker every deal. Their 
proficiency in ranch and wildlife management, land sales and acquisi- 
tions, water and mineral rights, title transfers, and resource protection 
have made them a trusted real estate partner. Working with Foster 
Farm & Ranch is more than a transaction. It’s land stewardship, one 
parcelatatime. 


It was Crystal Gayle from the get-go. From the moment 
they first set eyes on the country legend at the Houston Ro- 
deo, sisters Margaret Walker and Sarah Caruth idolized her. 
They became so enamored with the long-haired icon’s style, 
they started wearing cowboy boots everywhere, from football 
games to hunting with their outdoorsman father. When time 
came to name their pandemic-fueled start-up, they decided on 
their dad's favorite country song, “Fraulein.” And so the brand 
was born. Feminine and steeped in vintage style and American 
history, Fraulein Boot Company celebrates Western couture 
and the feeling of power and confidence that comes from wear- 
ing a pair of their signature showstoppers. 


Let Foster Farm & Ranch Real Estate help you find your dream 
Texas property by contacting FosterFarmandRanch.com 


To find your own pair of Fraulein boots, 
two-step to FrauleinBoots.com 
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TASTE OF TEXAS 


LANDMARK RESTAURANT SERVES GRADE A 
BEEF WITHA SIDE OF RANCHING HISTORY 


TRAVEL 


LA CANTERA 


AT LA CANTERA, LUXURY EXTENDS 
AS FAR AS THE EYE CANSEE 


Against San Antonio's cactus-dotted terrainis aluxury escape Cattle ranching began in Texas three hundred years ago. Colonial 
to write home about. La Cantera Resort & Spa sits at the city’s conquest introduced to the the region the first Spanish livestock, a 
highest elevation offering starry night views to match its five-star precursor to the famous Texas longhorn. And the ranching tradition 
service. Guests can look heavenward from its Plaza San Saba continues today. The Lone Star State remains the biggest beef pro- 
outdoor terrace. They can also enjoy the scenery in the Sky Loft ducer in the nation. There's no place better to celebrate this bovine 
outdoor treatment spaces of the 25,000-square-foot Loma de legacy than at Houston's Taste of Texas. Alandmark steakhouse, the 
Vida Spa. The exceptional amenities extend to the ten on-site food family-owned restaurant and museum serves only the finest quality 
and beverage venues, including the fine-dining Signature Restau- cuts aged a minimum of forty-two days. Historical documentsline the 
rant, that pay homage to Hill Country flavors. And while children dining room, including rare ephemera like Sam Houston's personal 
are invited to share in the rest and relaxation, floor SEVEN offers a calling card and Republic of Texas currency. Prime rib or porterhouse, 
private respite for adults only. it's a dining experience where pride of place comes with every plate. 
To book your next Hill Country getaway, Plan your visit or order perfectly aged Taste of Texas steaks 


visitLaCanteraResort.com to be shipped straight to your doorat TasteofTexas.com 


DRINK 


TREATY ORR OISTILLING 


A DISTILLERY BUILT BY ONE TEXAN’S 
ENTREPRENEURIAL SPIRIT 


When Daniel Barnes opened Treaty Oak Distilling in 2006, it 
was only the fourth distillery in Texas. But being a pioneer nev- 
er scared Bares. Raised by small business owners, Barnes 
had entrepreneurial instincts in his blood. He took a chance on 
Treaty Oak Distilling. The vanguard operation, based in Dripping 
Springs, aoproaches spirit making with a reverence for history 
while implementing new expertise. The distillery is seton atwenty- 
three-acre ranch where grain-to-glass Treaty Oak whiskeys and 
Waterloo gins are made from locally sourced botanicals. The site 
also boasts Alice’s Restaurant, alive music venue, and immense 
outdoor space. You might say it’s another Texas success story 
worthy of raising a glass. 


Discover Treaty Oak Distilling spints 
at TreatyOakDistilling.com 


FOOO 


FREDERICRSBUAG CAST IRON CO. 


TEXAS-MADE HEIRLOOM-QUALITY 
CAST-IRON COOK WARE 


There's a reason cast-iron cookware is passed down from 
generation to generation. The best pieces are made tolast alife- 
time—multiple lifetimes, in fact. That's how Fredericksburg Cast 
Iron Co. crafts its heavy-duty cookware. Crafted entirely in Texas 
using years ofadvanced manufacturing experience, each piece of 
ironwareis an affordable investment. A durable but user-friendly 
polished and hand-seasoned cooking surface makes each piece 
aHillCountry treasure. Fredericksburg Cast Ironskillets and grid- 
dles are meant to be handed down so that your family’s secret 
biscuit or peach cobbler recipe can be shared in the kitchens of 
future generations. As the owners like to say, each piece is made 
in Texas for family, by family. 


Shop Fredericksburg Cast Iron Co.'s cookware and accessories 
atFBGCastlron.com 


STYLE 


THE M DOWNTOWN 


ANANTIQUE TREASURE TROVE 
TEEMING WITH CURATED FINDS 


You can't buy good taste. But you can buy from those who haveit. 
Becca Masters and Shannon Crouch, veteran Round Top Antiques 
Show vendors, are two of Texas's leading arbiters of fine decor. At 
THE M, the pair curate unusual furniture, art, and objects. Believing 
that authentic style is without borders or labels, they've made shop- 
ping (virtual and by appointment) at their McKinney, Texas, ware- 
house a sought-after reservation. Midcentury through postmodern 
enthusiasts come for their hard-to-find furnishings, including chair 
pairs from the likes of Roche Bobois, Jay Spectre,and Saporitiltalia. 
With goods that are primitive, industrial, or modern, THE Moffersa 
unique eye for interior design. 


Explore THE M's offerings at Blue Hills during the Round Top 
Antiques Show orat THEMdowntown.com 


TRAVEL 


THE QUEEN CITY OF THE GULE 


FIND YEAR-ROUND FUN ON THIS 
HISTORIC TEXAS ISLAND 


Time travel is possible on Galveston Island. Here, the past meets 
the present at every turn. Once the state's largest and most pros- 
perous city, the island maintains its historic feel with stunning nine- 
teenth-century iron-fronted buildings, centuries-old estates, and 
restored storefronts. It has enough history to rival that of other 
Southern ports like New Orleans and Charleston. Addto that atem- 
perate climate, athrivingarts scene,and numerousamusements, and 
it's no wonder Galvestonis such an attractive vacation destination 
year-round. Whether you're looking for fresh-off-the-boat seafood, 
apre-cruise adventure, or hours of uninterrupted sunbathing along 
thirty-two miles of beaches, the Queen City of the Gulf hasit all. 


Plan your Galveston getaway itinerary 
at VisitGalveston.com 


A MEW WAY 
TO CAMP 


HOW ONE FAMILY’S HILL COUNTRY 
RETREAT BECAME A WINE COUNTRY RESORT 


tallstarted with aclassic Hill Country family ranch. 
Long before Camp Lucy was an internationally 
recognized wine country resort and acclaimed 
wedding venue in Drippings Springs, Texas, it was 
a country home for Whit Hanks, whose parents 
purchased the land in 1985. It might have stayed 
that way, too, had Hanks’s son not traveledto Vietnam and 
uncovered an architectural wonder his antique dealer fa- 
thercouldn’t resist:anineteenth-century Catholicchurch 
slated for demolition. Call it foreshadowing or mere folly; 
Hanks hadto haveit and ordered the building be disassem- 
bled, shipped over, andrebuilt at Camp Lucy, piece by piece. 

Again, that might have been the end of it had an area 
event planner not gotten wind of the fascinating building 
and persuaded Hanks to start hosting weddings on his 
unique property. One ceremony became fifty-eight that 
first year in 2010, and before long, the new business part- 
ners were preparing to become life partners with theirown 
wedding. Today Whit and Kim Hanks oversee a one-of-a- 
kind luxury experience ona site with architectural details 
salvaged from across the globe—arestaurant housed inside 
arepurposed town hall from the Ninh Binh region of North 
Vietnam, an events hall built inan 1800s Amish barn, and 
a pavilion crafted from reclaimed ironwood and tiles from 
the original Bexar County Courthouse. 

From this singular vantage point—an hour outside of 
Austin—guests enjoy thirty-two nearby wineries, distill- 
eries,and breweries, along with the traditional on-sitecamp 
activities, including archery, hatchet throwing, and hiking 
among them. Suffice it to say, it’s hard to imagine a more 
exciting camp to write home about. 


Explore Camp Lucy’s accommodations and amenities 
atCampLucy.com 
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THE ARRANGEMENT 


NOBODY DOES TEXAS INTERIORS LIKE 
VETERAN DESIGNER KATHERINE SNEDEKER 


Creative people don't typically 
have a linear career path. That's 
been true for Katherine Snedeker, 
a sustainable interior designer and 
the owner of The Arrangement, a 
Dallas- and Houston-based casual 
luxury furnishings business, She's 
worked in fashion and advertising. 
but she found her ultimate passion 
in the furnishings world thanks to 
being at the right place at the right 
time. Her love of design began with 
international exposure due to her 
father’s military career, which spark- 
ed her bright imagination from a 
young age. Meanwhile, at home, she 
watched her mother transform their 
many dwellings using her collection 
of handmade antiques from the 
1700s and 1800s. With this artis- 
tic foundation, she enrolled at the 
School of Visual Artsin New York and 
eventually started her own fashion 
business. From there, she was hired 
toruna fashion advertising company. 
But when she married artist Robert 
Barsamian, a new adventure pre- 
sented itself: amove to Texas. 

Influenced by her mentor Ralph 
Lauren and his fashion and furnish- 


ings, Snedeker became passionate 
about all things American West. 
Upon arriving in Texas, Snedeker 
wanted to create pieces expressive 
ofthat spirit with large organic wood 
or stone mixed with very structured, 
cleaniines. Itturned out that furniture 
design was anatural fit, especially as 
aplaceto push the boundaries of tra- 
dition while capturing a wild essence 
so particular to parts west. 

“| was told once, Don't getahead 
of your skis,“ Snedeker says. “I didn't 
listen. Newideas need to be putinto 
reality.” Snedeker’s furniture workis 
of this mindset, a design laboratory 
for new ideas; she uses raw archi- 
tectural artifacts as inspiration and 
fashions them into functional furni- 
ture, She works with skilled master 
craftsmen to make bespoke, lux- 
ury rustic modern furniture from 
responsibly sourced and sustain- 
able reclaimed wood and metals. A 
tenet of her works designing small 
batches to create “some-of-a-kind™ 
pieces for olients who appreciate 
heritage furnishings. The result? 
Furniture that represents the best 
of the new West. 


Shop The Arrangements unique collection of rustic home furnishings 
and Texas-inspired decoritems at TheArrangement.com 


is nee NLS 


HELO-T0-TRBLE 


INTRODUCING THE OUTDOORSMAN-DESIGNED 
AMERICAN-MADE FIELD TABLE YOU DIDN’T KNOW YOU 
NEEDED-—BUT WON’T BE ABLE TOLIVE WITHOUT 


hen the creator of the PECOS Outdoor table, Rick 
Scheen, attempted to fillet a batch of fish on a back- 
yard dining tablein preparation foranupcomingfish 
fry, he was met with a knowing look and a strong “I 
don’t think so” from his wife. After digging around 
the garage for an appropriate substitute surface, he 
ultimately came up empty-handed. In the end, he resorted to us- 
ing the top of an old cooler and immediately began his search for 
asturdy and portable outdoor table that would stand up to future 
jobs whether the task was filleting fish or cleaning quail, duck, or 
even deer at home or in the field. What seemed like a simple piece 
of gear—one he was sure already existed—turned out tobeanear 
impossible find. Scheen couldn’t understand why he could easily 
purchase top-tier, high-performance gear—shotguns, binoculars, 
apparel, knives, coolers, and the 
like—but notahardworking outdoor 
¢ k } y table to finish thejob, sowith thein- 
prven on Rides qiecis expels genuity ofalifelong Texas outdoors- 
ence trying to prepare foran is 
outdoorfish fry; thetable’sstow-  ™an who grew up hunting and fish- 
able legs; the tablecan be used ing at his father’s side, he set about 
fordininginthefieldorathome. _ creating his own design. 


From top left: The PECOS 
outdoor table wasinspired by 


ADVERTISEME! 


“Necessity is the mother of invention,” Scheen says. Six 
years, hundreds of sketches, countless prototypes, and in- 
numerable real-world stress tests eventually resulted in the 
acquisition of seven patents for aone-of-a-kind outdoortable 
that’s durable and easy to assemble and disassemble on thego. 
“Itis important for us to make the table right herein America, 
with American manufacturers, because we don’t want to make 
compromises. This country produces the best, and our cus- 
tomers care about that quality,” Scheen says. “Whether you're 
hunting whitetail in South Texas, shooting ducks in Arkansas, 
fishingin the Gulfof Mexico, or barbecuing on the patio forthe 
big game, PECOS is built to work.” 

The portable, lay-flat design cleverly stows its four ex- 
tendable legs—made from substantial aircraft-grade alu- 
minum—on the underside of the table, which tops out atjust 
twenty-five pounds, makingit easy to toss in the back of your 
truck, SUV, or ATV. And the legs’ patented orbital feet mean 
you can find even footing no matter the terrain. Plus, they 
lock into place with a quick quarter turn, so there’s no fum- 
bling to assemble when it’s time to get to work. 


For the team at PECOS, portable doesn’t mean puny. “Most 
people are shocked that a product that weighs only twenty-five 
pounds can hold over three-thousand—we’ve got the videos to 
proveit,” Scheen says. The thirty-eight-by-twenty-inch design 
is built to countertop height and stands thirty-four inches tall, 
allowing you to work longer and harder without straining your 
back. Additional table attachments, which are designed to meet 
a variety of needs, include cup holders, a paper towel holder, 
three different styles of cutting boards, a trash bag ring, anda 
multifunction utility basket, all of which snap into place along the 
perimeterofthe table using PECOS’s simple trigger clip system. 

“My father lived the life of an outdoorsman, hunting, fishing, 
and cooking—providing for us. He was a fishing guide on Toledo 
Bend, and whenhewas not on the water, he was in the woods. He 
would bringmewith him from the time! could walk,” Scheen says. 
“| grew up loving everything about the outdoors.” And with his 
ingenious PECOS Outdoor table, he hopes to inspire others to 
get outthereanddothesame. 


To elevate your outdoor experience, shop PECOS tables 
at PECOSOutdoor.com 
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Food and prop styling by Charlotte Autry 


A CELEBRATION OF SOUTHERN FOOD AND DRINK 4 


ANATOMY OF A CLASSIC 


Centuries 
of Flavor 


EXPLORING THE PLEASURES 
OF A TIME-HONORED PAIRING AT 


THE COUNTRY’S LARGEST MEXICAN 


COOKBOOK COLLECTION 


By Kim Severson 
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MEET THE 
CULINARY 
HISTORIAN: 
CARLA 
BURGOS 


Hometown: 
Santiago, Chile 


Ifyou could travel 
backintimetoeat. 
when woulditbe? 
“J would eat prior 
to1800 because 
the food was mainly 
baked or cooked 
overa firepit, not 
in the microwave or 
air fryer. Homemade 
food thatis healthy 
and freshhasa 
taste thatis very 
different.” 


Whatdo you 
liketoeatwhen 
°F , 
research? 
“Snacks that! 
like arelimabeans, 
cold withlemon 
juice oroliveoil, 
and tunasalads 
with lettuce, celery, 
carrots,and cherry 
tomatoes. Sometimes 
lenjoy Goya Maria 
cookies spread 
with manjar[dulce 
deleche].” 


“|haveacast-iron 
saucepan that! love 
and use every day.” 


t’s one thing to share recipes across genera- 
tions. It’sanother todiscoveralinkbetweena 
recipe you made fordinnerlastnightandone 
acook prepared centuries ago. 
That’s, in part, the work Carla Burgos has 
taken on at the University of Texas at San 
Antonio. For the past three years, Burgos, 
a graduate student, has been transcribing 
historic culinary manuscripts contained in the univer- 
sity’s Mexican cookbook collection. With more than 
two thousand titles in English and Spanish and some 
manuscripts dating back to1789, the archive isconsid- 
ered the largest ofits kindin the country. 

Born in Santiago, Chile, Burgos moved to Texas 
when she was ten. She began burrowing into the col- 
lection’s handwritten recipes for her thesis and for 
thelibrary, which is working to digitize the collection. 
“Each cookbook has its own history,” she says. By de- 
ciphering old cookbooks, she can trace the evolution 
of cooking tools and the way Spanish and French ingre- 
dients made their way into Mexican dishes. Doodles 
and notesin the margins make the manuscripts come 
alive. “They teach us how cooking is connected to lo- 
cation, customs, traditions, and families.” 

The recipes also connect the past to the present. 
Take arroz con pollo, a dish Latin families have been 
making for centuries and a mainstay on countless 
modern Southern tables. Burgos found an early ver- 
sion, called Valencia Rice, ina cookbook handwritten 
by ManuelaHeredia y Cervantes in 1886. Intherecipe, 
chicken and rice are cooked with onions, garlic, and 
tomatoes, then stuffed into peppersand simmeredin 
broth. Saffron gives the dishcolor. 

It’s a cousin to a more contemporary chicken and 
ricerecipe from the British food writer Diana Kennedy, 
who died last July at ninety-nine. Kennedy spent de- 
cades living in Mexico, researching the culinary tradi- 
tions of its many regions with the passion ofacookand 
thecuriosity ofan anthropologist. She donated heren- 
tire archive, which included thirteen linear feet ofbooks 
and research and personal papers, to the university. 

Asin Valencia Rice, Kennedy’s version relies onsaf- 
fron for color, and she builds the dish from a sauté of 
onion, garlic, and tomatoes. But she also adds toma- 
tillos, allspice, and clove. Andshe makes things alittle 
easier, simply poaching the chicken, then simmering 
it with rice in the poaching liquid and serving it onits 
own. (You can brown the chicken first if you prefer, 
thoughit’s not necessary.) 

The recipe offers the reliable, comforting mixture of 
rice and chicken laced through with spices that bears 
similarities to Spanish paella. Kennedy’sisadecidedly 
Mexican take, though variations aboundacross Latin 
America. Burgos says Valencia Rice reminds her of her 
mother’s chicken andrice casserole. It reminds her of 
home. “I love food not only for the fooditself,” shesays, 
“butalso for howitallows people tojoin together, shar- 
ing what they enjoy.” 8 
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Arroz 


con Pollo 
Yield: 4-6 servings 


Adapted from Oaxaca 
al Gusto: An Infinite 
Gastronomy by Diana 
Kennedy 


INGREDIENTS 

For the chicken: 

I chicken, cutinto 
serving pieces, skinon 
(the breast should be 


quartered; or use 4 thighs 


and 2 breast halves, 
cutinto quarters) 

8 unpeeled garlic 
cloves, lightly crushed 
Y% medium white 
onion, chopped 
Chicken broth 

or water, tocover 

I tsp. salt 


For therest 

of the dish: 

1% cups long-grain rice 
3 tbsp. vegetable oil, 
plus more ifneeded 

¥% medium white 

onion, finely chopped 

3 garlic cloves, peeled 


Jlarge sprig flat- 

leaf parsley 

Iclove, lightly crushed 
Jallspice berry, 

lightly crushed 
Chopped parsley, 
forgarnish 


PREPARATION 
Put chicken, raw or browned, 
unpeeled garlic, and chopped 
onioninalarge pot or Dutch 
oven. Cover well with chicken 
broth or water and add salt. 
Cook over medium heat until 
the chicken is tender but not 
cooked all the way through, 
about 30 minutes. Remove 
chicken, set aside, andstrain 
broth. Measure out 5 cups, 
adding alittle water or reduc- 
ingthe broth as needed. 
Rinse rice well afew times 
and strain. Pour the oil into 
awide, deep panoraDutch 
oven and fry the rice over 
medium heat, stirring well 
so the grains fry evenly and 
adding more oil if needed. 
{It should sound brittle but 
should not brown, Remove 
tice from pan and set aside. 


and finely chopped Add finely chopped onion, 
2 tomatillos, garlic, and tomatillos to the 
finely chopped panand fry for afew seconds 
1% tb. tomatoes, before adding the blended 
chopped and blended tomatoes. Continue cooking 
About 20 saffron threads for about 10 minutes, stirring 


to keep the mixture from 
sticking, Stir in the rice. Lightly 
toast the saffronina pan, 
then dissolve in % cup of the 
chicken stock and stir into 
the rice. Arrange the chicken 
ontop. Add the parsley sprig, 
the rest of the spices, and 
the remaining chicken stock. 
Adjust for salt. 

Cover and cook on 
low heat until the liquidis 
absorbed into the rice, about 
30 minutes. The rice should 
be very moist. Garnish with 
chopped parsley. 


ILLUSTRATION BY LARA TOMLIN 


JUBILEE 


AGE: 46 

HOME BASE: 

Waco, Texas 

KNOWN FOR: 
Released in 2009, 
Balcones Distilling’s 
Baby Blue whiskey, 
made with roasted 
blue corn, was the first 
Texas-made whiskey 
legally sold in the state 
since Prohibition. 
Head distiller Jared 
Himstedt has since 
expanded the dis- 
tillery’s experiments 
to craft bourbons, 
ryes, rums, and single- 
malt whiskeys witha 
sense of place. 
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TASTEMAKER 


A Texas Pour 


BALCONES HEAD DISTILLER JARED HIMSTEDT ON MAKING WHISKEY 
THAT CAPTURES THE SPIRIT OF THE STATE 
By Tom Wilmes 


Different by design: “Smaller distilleries willsometimes apologize that their bourbon doesn’t taste likeit comes 
from Kentucky or Tennessee, but that’s why it’s useful. It has avoice anda perspective to add to the conversation. 
It has a reason to exist.” Sip of Texas: “A lot of our flavors center on the character of Texas and how to commu- 
nicate that, notjust by using locally grown ingredients. With Brimstone, our smoked whiskey, we use post oak and 
scrub oak. Likea Texas brisket, it’s avery specific flavor.” Liberating history: “The biggest thing about making 
whiskey in Texas is the climate—the temperature swings, the dryness, the elevation. We talked to many Scotch 
and Kentucky bourbon guys and kept running up against the fact that nobody knew the answers to many of the 
questions we had. The absence of a two-hundred-year-oldhistory could feel terrifying, but for us, it’s freeing.” 
Beating the heat: “I get calls from distillers all over the world in places whereit’s warmer than it used tobe. Their 
products are changing, and they don’t know what to do about it. We’re making whiskey in a place that behaves 
very differently from most regions, and it’s starting to become helpful toalot of other folksin the industry asit’s 
getting hotter farther north.” Try, try again: “When | worked with clay in college, we talked alot about getting 
familiar with the material. You have to try a lot of things and see how it behaves before you can get an idea of 
how to make the most of it.” What’s in a grain? “We’ve played around witha lot of corn varieties in our bourbon 
mash bills. We’ve got some Oaxacan green corn, and we just laid down some pink stuff. 
We’re far from figuring out how these different corn varieties affectabourbon’s profile.” 
Rock on: “It never endsif you stay curious. !’ll belong done, sitting inarocking chair ona 
front porch somewhere, before we’re remotely finished with the things we want totry.” & 


Himstedt amid 
barrels resting at 
the Waco distillery. 
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WHAT'S INSEASON 


Beyond the 
Half Shell 


A COZY COLD-WEATHER 
OYSTER STUFFING ISN’T JUST 
FOR THE HOLIDAYS 
By Jenny Everett 


hether you buy a couple of bushels 
for an oyster roast or a bunch of sin- 
gles foradinner party, chancesareat 
some point during peak oyster sea- 
son you'll have some extra mollusks 
to use up. For Savannah Miller, the 
executive chefat Glasshouse Kitchen 
in North Carolina’s Research Trian- 


2 dozen oysters, 
shucked 
(reserve liquor) 
2to3cups 
chicken broth 
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gle Park, the ultimate use for those remaining briny 
beauties is in a comforting stuffing. “While stuffing 


2 tbsp. fresh 
thyme, chopped 


Place bread, cran- 
berries, oysters and 


: Cerra 2 thsp. fresh liquor, 2 cups of chick- 
is commonly thought of as a holiday dish, it’s some- sage, chopped enbroth, and the leek 
thing | enjoy making year-round,” she says. “I first Te ond 3 tbsp. lemon juice mixture in a large bowl. 
made this stuffing a few years ago when | had leftover 3 tbsp. Worcester- Mix to combine. Sea- 
oysters. After eating them raw the day prior, | want- Oyster- shire sauce son with fresh thyme 
ed to switch things up.” In the colder months, Miller Cranberry 2 large eggs, beaten and sage, lemon Juice, 
recommends serving the stuffing as a hearty side to Worcestershire sauce, 
whole roast chicken. The tartness of the cranberry Stuffing PREPARATION and salt and pepper. 

A : A - Preheat oven to376°F. Mix eggs into the bowl. 
also pairs nicely with a grilled pork chop or roast pork Yield: 8-10 Moakel stiokof butter Ifthe stuffingis too 
loin. As for the oysters, her all-time favorite variety is servings with1 tbsp. olive oil in dry, add a splash more 
the Core Sounder—a large, deep-cupped, creamy oys- aheavy sauté pan. broth (but you don't 
ter harvested near Smyrna, North Carolina—whichis INGREDIENTS Add leeks, celery, and want it overly soggy). 
great raw but also works wonderfully in a baked dish. I stick plus 3 tbsp. garlic. Sauté for 3to6 Grease alargecas- 
Core Sound has exceptional water quality, and Miller eas a ae ees rates RS 
lovesthat the oystersareslightly salty butfinish sweet. olive oil, divided Salt to taste. Continue and dot the top with 
When choosing oysters of any variety from your local Dmediumleeks) Goskingiresistingthe afew pats of butter. 
purveyor, examine the exterior closely. Pass on any halvedand urge to stir, until the Cover with foil and 
with chipped, damaged, or opened shells, and give thinly sliced vegetables begin to bake for 45 minutes. 
them a sniff—oysters should smell like the ocean, not 4.celery ribs, diced brown and a fragrant Check the stuffing 
like fish. If you’re lucky, you'll have extras for stuffing. 4. cloves garlic, fond forms on the tomake sure the mid- 
“A loaf of older bread, a few vegetables you probably minced = bottom, about 3 to dle SE 
already have in your fridge, some flavorful broth, and A cupdrywhitewine _ 6 minutes. Deglaze ue cookingwith the 

; Ay ks " cups torn bread, with white wine and until set). Then return 
you're already halfway there,” Miller says. “Starting dried overnight allow to cook for afew tothe oven uncovered 
with something easily recognizable like stuffing and orintheoven more minutes before and switch to broil. 
elevating it with fresh oysters and tart cranberries is 2cups dried removing from heat. Cook until the topis 
my idea ofa perfect dish.” G cranberries Cool slightly. crisp and golden. 


ILLUSTRATION BY JOHN BURGOYNE 


AN AUTHENTIC LOUISIANA EXPERIENCE 


i 
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DOWN HERE, plates are meant for passing, and flavor takes top 
priority. When you order a Baton Rouge classic like Juban’s iconic 
Hallelujah Crab, you'd better plan on sharing. 


Discover why we've heen voted one of the South's “Best Foodie Cities” 
when you cook up your itinerary at visithatonrouge.com 


Tiki’s 
Southern 
Drawl 


A CLASSIC CARIBBEAN 
LIQUEUR BLENDS 
WITH BOURBON TO 


BEWITCH THE SENSES 
By Wayne Curtis 


n 1866 a writer referred to falernum as the 
“drink of contradictions.” No explanation fol- 
lowed. Still, this makes sense. The liqueur ver- 
sion, essentially a blend of lime and sugar, with 
rum addedto preserve it, has beenaround since 
the seventeenth century—“one of the earliest 
liqueurs made,” explains Richard Seale, a Bar- 
bados rum distiller who produces the historic 
John D. Taylor’s Velvet Falernum—but has stayed 
largely hidden in the shadows of cocktail culture. It is 
shy but can be very bossy when it makes acameoina 
drink. It is tropical but has traveled far and wide. 

Recipes vary, but falernum, which developed as a 
syrup and then a liqueur in the Caribbean, typical- 
ly gets infused with lime zest and a handful of spices 
(including clove), along with ginger or almonds or 
sometimes both. Traditionally, people sippedit onits 
own, over ice. West Indies residents, one nineteenth- 
century visitor noted, considered it “a most delicious 
and cooling draught in the heat of the day.” 

But then, being somewhat sly, falernum managed 
to talk its way into cocktails, where it added a note of 
mysterious exoticism. “It’s the only thing with which 
a civilized person dares to sweeten rum,” wrote the 
mystery writer Veronica Parker Johnsin1946. Others 
employedit to bring the stodgy rumcollins tolife. John 
F. Kennedy preferred his daiquirisimproved witha few 
drops of it; Jackie Kennedy reportedly tacked that rec- 
ipe to the White House kitchen wallsothechefs would 
never disappoint the president. 

Thatwas about thetime falernum enjoyed abriefif 
muted golden age with therise of tikidrinks—thoseal- 
luring fruit-juice-and-rum-based cocktails that flour- 
ished in the mid-twentieth century. Bartenders often 
added theliqueursurreptitiously from unmarked bot- 
tles, leaving guests to wonder at the curious flavors. 
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My Oh Mai 


Yield: 1 cocktail 


INGREDIENTS 

% oz. limejuice 

% oz. orgeat 

% oz. Salers gentian 
liqueur (Suzeis 
agood substitute) 
loz. falernum 
(John D. Taylor’s 
Velvet Falernum 
recommended) 
1'40z. bourbon 
(Old Forester 1920 
recommended) 

I tbsp. dark 
overproofrum 


PREPARATION 
Shake allingredients 
exceptrum inashaker 
withice. Strain into an 
old-fashioned glass 
filled with pebbleice. 
Top with arum float. 


Don Beach (born Ernest Raymond Beaumont Gantt) 
launched thetikitrend in Los Angeles inthe 1930s. He 
embraced falernum when he created his enduringly 
popular Puka-Puka Punch, andit went on toclaim roles 
in other noted drinks of the era, including the Zombie, 
the Jet Pilot, and the Cobra’s Fang. 

JohnD. Taylor’s Velvet Falernum, the oldest on the 
market, originated in 1890, but today’s craft distillers 
and cocktail syrup makers have been exploring varia- 
tions, prodding the liqueur to finally step out from the 
shadows ontothe mainstage. If youcan’t find Taylor’s 
at your local liquor store, a little online searching will 
turn up nonalcoholic syrup options available by mail, 
including the falernum Jeff “Beachbum” Berry uses 
at his New Orleans tiki restaurant, Latitude 29. The 
New Orleans-based El Guapoalso sells aversion with 
outsize candied lime peel notes. 

Falernum of late has also been venturing outside 
the Caribbean to explore other territories. The My Oh 
Mai, featured here, offers a cheeky riff on the classic 
mai tai, which calls for falernum’s almondy French 
cousin, orgeat. Crafted by James Siegel, the bar man- 
ager at Hell or High Water in Louisville, the cocktail 
swaps out rum forbourbonas the base spirit, creating 
adelicious adventure that’s morelikeaJeep rideinthe 
coolerisland uplands than alounge chair sessionona 
sandy beach. 

Acontradiction? You be the judge. 
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Escape to Alabama's 32-mile island and experience 
a vacation like no other. Relax on sugar-white sand 
beaches, indulge in our coastal cuisine and discover 
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ands down, the best word I learned in 
the past year was tracas. 

Tracas (pronounced tra-cah or, 
sometimes, thra-cah) derives from 
the French tracasser, “to worry,” but 
the noun takes on a different cast in 
Cajun French. In the pockets of Aca- 
diana where it’s used, tracas denotes 

agitation, fuss, trouble. And there’s also another el- 
ement: “A tracas is something you’re obsessively an- 
noyed by,” a friend who grew up deep in the bayou tells 
me. “It’s often related to food: the way people cook 
certain things.” 

Ididnotneedtobetold this last part, because where 
| first encountered tracaswas in the context of what | 
callthe Gumbo Wars. Thatis, debates about what gum- 
bois, howto makeit, and, especially, what gumbo isn’t. 


There are other foods, of course, that ignite passion- 
ate discussion, especially ones deeply tied toaregional 
or ethnic identity. But while grits may inspire fussin’, 
bagels cause their share of mishegoss, and pizzaleads 
to no shortage of agita, nothing in this world creates 
more tracas than the question of gumbo. 

This, like termite swarms and SEC football recruit- 
ing, was something of which I was blissfully unaware 
before moving to New Orleans adozen years ago. In my 
Brooklyn apartment, | made various versions of gum- 
bowithout thinking foramoment that I was choosing 
sides in any kind of culinary culture war. | was naive. 

“It’s one of those things that, if I’m going to write 
aboutit, | just brace myself,” says Ann Maloney, whowas 
a food columnist at the New Orleans Times-Picayune 
and is now recipes editor for the Washington Post. 
Maloney is from New Orleans and her husband from 


ta oe 


Stirring 
the Pot 


IN KITCHENS ACROSS 
NEW ORLEANS AND 
BEYOND, AN EPIC GUMBO 
DEBATE NEVER COOLS 

By Brett Martin 
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Cut Off, a fishing community in Lafourche 
Parish. That is to say, she can write about 
gumbo with some authority. “I am very 
confident in my bonafides,” she says. Nev- 
ertheless, she knows the fuse she’s lighting 
whenshe publishes a gumborecipe. “It can 
get really personal. Like, people call youan 
idiot. Sometimes they’re joking around, but 
sometimes it gets really kind of...intense.” 
What do people fight about? Name it: 
How to make aroux. What color that roux 
should be. Whether to use roux or, instead, 
okraor filé. Whether you can use roux and 
okraand filé. What proteins are permissi- 
bleandin what combinations. Rice or pota- 
to salad? Riceon top orunderneath? Eggs 
or no eggs? And that’s just among Louisi- 
anans. God forbid somebody from north of 
1-10 try to weigh in. The ultimate example 
of that came in 2016, when an ill-fortuned 
recipe developer/social media person at 
Disney created something called Tiana’s 
Healthy Gumbo, named for the heroine of 
The Princess and the Frog. The recipe fea- 
tured kale and quinoa and nearly caused 
half of South Louisiana’s heads to explode. 
Oh, and tomatoes. They fight a lotabout 
tomatoes. | did not realize the degree to 
which tomatoes had become the third rail 
of gumbo untill started spending time on 
the Facebook group Cajun Meme Facto- 
ry, where some of the most entertaining 
and vicious skirmishes of the Gumbo Wars 
take place. “For some reason, this poor 
fruit gets beaten up more than anything,” 
says one of thegroup’s moderators, Shawn 
Delahoussaye. “It’s the redheaded step- 
tomato.” The conflict hinges on the di- 
vide between New Orleans Creole gumbo 
(which often incorporates tomatoes) and 
the rural, largely tomato-less style found 
in Cajun Country. “It’s Country Mousever- 
sus City Mouse,” says Delahoussaye, who 
grewupin Newlberia. “Andit’s not like Ca- 
juns don’t cook with tomatoes. They /ove 
tomatoes. They love all kinds of tomatoes. 
It’s just that, somewhere along the line, 
some Cajun gotitin theirhead that there’s 
no tomatoes in gumbo.” That this is man- 
ifestly untrue, in recipes (including from 
sources as unimpeachably Cajun as Paul 
Prudhomme) going back more than acen- 
tury, is of little consequence. 

It’s strange: that a dish born out of mak- 
ing the best out of whatever ingredients 
are at hand, whose very name has become 
a metaphor for the blending of traditions 
in the great cultural pot, has created such 
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“IT CAN GET REALLY PERSONAL. LIKE, PEOPLE CALL 
YOU AN IDIOT. SOMETIMES THEY’RE JOKING AROUND, BUT 
SOMETIMES IT GETS REALLY KIND OF...INTENSE” 
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strongly held orthodoxies. Sara Roahen, 
whowrote the book Gumbo Tales: Finding 
My Place at the New Orleans Table and 
compiled dozens of oral histories about 
gumbo for the Southern Foodways Alli- 
ance, has heard them all. “There’s not a 
rule that I’ve ever heard that | didn’t see 
completely broken,” shesays. “And broken 
by somebody who knew a lot more about 
gumbo thanIdo.” 

But, of course, gumbo is connected not 
only to regional pride but to deep familial 
nostalgia. It is taken as a given that one’s 
family makes theonlytrue gumbo, and that 
any discussion begins with the notion of 
second place. Such things breed passion- 
ate stances. (Imagine if every Brooklynite 
and Chicagoan not only had strong opin- 
ions about pizzabutalsohada mother who 
made her own version at home.) 

Another supposedly inviolable gumbo 
rule is a strict line between gumbos that 
contain poultry and sausage and those 
that contain seafood. But this border is 
crossed all the time, particularly in the Af- 
rican American gumbos of New Orleans. 
One of my favorites is made by Kristi Giv- 
ens, who grew up in the Seventh Ward 
and traces her gumboat least back to her 
great-grandmother. It knowsno borders of 
land and sea, containing slices of smoked 
sausage, little balls of hot sausage, chick- 
en necks and chicken gizzards, but also 
shrimp, crab, andashrimpstock. Sheeven 
boosts the flavor with a pinch of seafood 
seasoning. Givens happens to own and 
run the earlylearningcenter that bothmy 
daughters attended, Kids of Excellence. 
No longer squeezing myself into a chair 
made for four-year-olds to enjoy her gum- 
bo at the annual Thanksgiving lunch for 
families may be the greatest regret I have 
about the girls growing up. 

Yet even Givens has limits. She draws 
the line at cocktail weenies and oxtail— 
both of which make occasional appear- 
ances in local pots. “That’s not gumbo,” 


she says. This illustrates another truth 
and paradox about the Gumbo Wars. 
Even the most liberal in principle tend to 
become conservative when it comes to 
the particular. “You can put everythingin 
gumbo!” says Judy Walker, a retired Times- 
Picayune food editor and columnist and 
the coauthor of Cooking Up a Storm: ~ 
Recipes Lost and Found from the “Times- 
Picayune” of New Orleans. She goes onto 
cite historical gumbos with such ingre- 
dients as ham, cabbage, and even milk. 
“Allof these were legitimate gumbos,” she 
says, then pauses. “Well, | mean, you can’t 
put corn.” Ann Maloney believes in great 
gumbo freedom but is dubious aboutcraw- 
fish. A Cajun friend of mine whois perfect- 
ly fine with all manner of other variations 
professes to become physically ill at the 
thought of putting fish in gumbo. 

Idon’t mean to suggest that youshould 
put flounder or hot dogs or corn in your 
gumbo (though | personally like the hot 
dogs), only to say that, after a while, you 
may begin to wonder if gumbo is both ev- 
erything andnothing, aland without walls 
but rather ever-shifting borders. Youmay 
wonder if the only absolute truth is that 
you know gumbo when you seeit. 

“What matters is that it’s an honest 
gumbo,” says Shawn Delahoussaye. “Gum- 
bo wasn’t for kings and queens. This isa 
low-country food. So, you’re not going t© 
make a pheasant and truffle gumbo. That 
might bea tasty food, but it’s not going Co 
beanhonest gumbo.” 

Then again, one of the best gumbos | 
knowis the pheasant, quail, and andouille 
(though admittedly not truffle) gumbo 
served at Jazz Fest every year andmadeby 
Prejean’s, one of the oldest Cajun restau: 
rants there is. So maybe the last word is 
something Sara Roahen, of Gumbo Tales, 
whispered to me many years ago—SOMe 
thing I’ve turned over in my mind ever 
since, likeakoan. 

“Gumbo,” she said, “is infinite.” 1G) 
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Mississippi 
Burger 
Beacon 


SMASHED PATTIES, RED DOGS, 
AND DECADES OF HISTORY CONNECT 
A COMMUNITY AT COOLEY’S 
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redric McCann, anassistant football coach 
at Wayne County High, watches Rosebud 
Chaffin pull three burgers off the grill at 
Cooley’s Hamburgers, a hutch of a restau- 
rantneartheAlabamalineinthesmall piney- 
woods town of Waynesboro, Mississippi. He 
wears gray sweats andabig smile. WhenMc- 
Cannwasa boy, his father bought him Coo- 
ley’s burgersafter he chopped morning firewood orfed 
the cows and chickens. 

Now McCann, who also teaches high school stu- 
dents to navigate the pulpwood-truck-clogged streets 
of Waynesboro, uses the alley and gravel parking lot 
here as a driver’s-ed course. When those students 
score well, parking in tight spaces, threading the nar- 
rowalley, he rewards them with burgers, crossed with 
crisp bacon strips, tucked into steamed buns, and 
dressed with mustard and ketchup and chopped on- 
ions. For copiloting young novices at the wheel of four- 
thousand-pound machines, McCann usually rewards 
himself, too. 

This parking lot, which connects to the alley that 
runs parallel to Station Street, looks like a Jenga tow- 
er gone horizontal. Patchworked with gravel and sun- 
bleached asphalt, the drive-through lane stretches 
from the pickup window toward a rust-tattooed fire 
truck that squats on four flat tires at the back of thelot. 

Since 1965 or thereabouts, locals have queued here 
for burgers that are crispy at their edges and creamy 
at their cores. Smashed flat and fried ina trough ofveg- 
etable oilseasoned with bacon strips, Cooley’s burgers 
connect families across generations. Mothers come 
forlunch hot dogs that turn bright red after bastingin 
that bacon-y grease. Children come for breakfast pans, 
sandwiches of patty sausages and eggs. On first bite, 
those eggs pool on yellow tissue wrappers to makea 
luxurious dipping sauce. 

Tenia Cooley, the widow of longtime proprietor Pay- 
ton Cooley, often works the window. She pulls Tootsie 
Pops from a bucket for children. She hands bacon, 
wrapped in paper towels, to dogs who yelp in the beds 
of idling trucks. Most important, she backstops her 
cooks, who weave through this concrete-floored she- 
bang like synchronized swimmers bound for Olympic 
trials. AsI marvelat the efficiency ofasystem basedon 
seeming chaos, Rosebud looks up to say, “Chick-fil-A 
gotthis whole drive-through thing from us.” 

Inside, regulars stand in line at the far corner of 
that grill box, adeep-lipped flattop with a divot at the 
center, where that grease eddies and sputters. Menin 
browncoveralls sit at picnic tables, thumbing copies of 
the Wayne County News. Light plays off the plywood- 
paneled walls. Steam escapes from twostainless-steel 


Order up: a Cooley’s sausage 

and egg sandwich, double cheese- 
burger with bacon, and double hot 
dog with egg and cheese. 
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boxes, filled with white-bread buns. As customers file 
in and out, overstuffed brown paper bags in hand, | 
track the eyesofmenandwomenwhopledgeallegiance 
to this place. And! wish | hada Cooley’sin my life. 

It’s easy to tell the visitors, says Tenia: “They stand 
by the register to try and order, when everyone knows 
we keep the book onthe othercorner. Andthey ask for 
fries.” Cooley’s may have served fries for a time. No 
one seems toagreeon when that might have been, but 
those whoremembersay they were too much trouble. If 
youare many generations deepin this county like most 
of the restaurant’s customers, you also remember 
that the Cooley family once ran two locations here in 
Waynesboro and one in nearby Ellisville. Same as ev- 
eryone remembers Tenia’s late husband, Payton, who 
became thethird-generation family operator when he 
took overin 1992. 

Payton worked the grill with acamo hat on his head 
andabricklayer’s trowelineach hand, rocking backand 
forth, smashing burgers and basting hot dogs. Regu- 
lars called this the Cooley Shuffle. “I can see him now, 
wiping the sweat from his face with his forearms,” says 
Jerrell Powe, who played football at Coach McCann’s 
school before playing nose tackle for the Kansas City 
Chiefs. (Cooley’s added a window-unit air conditioner 
in 2000, central airin 2010.) 


AESTHETICS AND WELLNESS BOUTIQUE | 


Payton fed kids who didn’t have houses, mothers 
whowere hungry, fathers who were lost. When you got 
out of jail, he let you mop fora burger. When you need- 
ed a down payment on a used pickup, he fronted the 
money. Ona Tuesday in 2016, Payton died of congestive 
heart failure. He knew what was coming butstill cooked 
that previous Saturday. 

Anall-womancrewnowworks the grill Payton com- 
manded. They are formidable: Rosebud began when 
she was fifteen. Marcie Jenkins has worked here on 
and off for decades. Hurricane Katrina blew in Tonya 
Stevinson in 2005. Peggy Greenhaw showed up soon 
after. Becky Shoemaker and Lisa Bonds count seven 
years between them. Inamanner that broadcasts her 
plans to stick around, Alisha McDill, the newest crew 
member, nowsmashes burgers witha force that would 
make Payton proud. 

Payton’s son, Timothy Lance Yawn, stands inline for 
a burger. He makes good money, working on an oil rig. 
But! can tell his heart is here. “My little boy will stand 
behind that grill one day,” he says to customer Leon 
Gandy, who played middle linebacker for Wayne Coun- 
ty High with such ferocity that folks still call him Mr. 
Rattlesnake. Gandy nods and smiles. “I was raised up 
here,” he says. “Been coming since my daddy thought 
I was big enough to handlea good hamburger.” & 
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Old-time burgers off 
thebeatenpath 


Small-town burger 
joints thrive on Missis- 
sippi’s eastern flank, 
where cities are few 
and pine trees loom. 
North of Waynesboro, 
Bill's Hamburgers, a 
brick-fronted joint in 
Amory, has flattop- 
cooked doubles since 
1929. Latham’s Ham- 
burger Inn, in New 
Albany, opened one 
year earlier and serves 
dough burgers, made 
from ground beef 

and a flour mixture, 
cooked in shallow 

oil. Like Cooley’s, both 
are beloved reminders 
of what back-roads 
travel promises. 
—JTE 
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Clockwise from left: Kentucky 
Realtor Katie Rankin’s daugh- 
ter enjoys the indoor water 
park; the Rankin family in front 
of a Sevierville mural; the Dolly 
Parton statue; the RainForest 
Adventures Discovery Zoo; 

a chocolate shake from Apple 
Valley Creamery; a Smoky 
Mountains view. 


A Mountain Playland 
Made for Families 


STUNNING SMOKY MOUNTAIN VIEWS AND 
AMPLE AMUSEMENTS MAKE SEVIERVILLE, 
TENNESSEE, A MAGICAL FAMILY GETAWAY 


hen President Theodore Roosevelt famous- 
ly said, “The beauty and charm of the wil- 
dernessarehis for the asking, for theedges 
of the wilderness lie close beside the beaten 
roads of the present travel,” hecouldeasily 
have been talking about Sevierville, Ten- 
nessee. In this idyllic mountain town—the 
hometown of country music legend Dolly 
Parton—abustling hive ofamusement sits among the stunning 
Smoky Mountains. Sevierville is an obvious choice for outdoor 
enthusiasts eager to wander its foggy blue peaks, but visitors 
might not realize that it has had arecent renaissance and now 
offers familieseven more to dobeyondenjoying its scenic views. 
Katie Rankin and family discovered this on a recent visit. 
In partnership with Garden & Gun, the Kentucky Realtor and 
content creator packed up her mom and three daughters fora 
four-hourroad trip to the gateway to the Great Smoky Moun- 
tains. What they found was a family-friendly small town ina 
take-your-breath-away setting. ; 
Known for its hometown charm, Sevierville has long differ- 
entiated itself from its more kitschy neighbors, Pigeon Forge 
and Gatlinburg, as a quieter mountain community. And it's 
still just as peaceful, albeit with state-of-the-art attractions 
for guests to enjoy. 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


For families like the Rankins, the Wilderness at the Smokies Wa- 
terpark Resort makes an excellent home base from which to explore 
Sevierville’s many diversions. Tennessee’s largest indoor water park, 
complete with Trail Twisters Tube Slides anda Great Wave Pool, is on- 
site, allowing families hours of conveniently located water play. “My 
daughter Ariana tried the Smokies Surf Rider, and she never wanted 
to leave,” Rankin says. “There was plenty for my younger two todoas 
well, which kept them entertained. For summer guests, the aquatic 
opportunities double with Soaky Mountain Waterpark, a fifty-acre 
outdoor water park. The resort’s suites are built with large groups 
in mind. The Rankins’ two-bedroom accommodation featured a full 
kitchen and living room, giving everyone plenty of 
space to relax after a busy day in the pools. Sa ee 


Numerous hiking paths, white-water rafting ad- roe , A 
ventures, zip-lineactivities,andplentyofflyfishing  iyt» tex 
mean outdoorsy families are spoiled for choice in (ati? B l, 
Sevierville. But the Rankins opted to experience fe 5 ins 
a different kind of natural attraction: RainForest as 
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Adventures Discovery Zoo. After a hearty break- 
fast of pillowy pancakes at the nearby Flapjack’s 
Pancake Cabin—“impeccableservice and delicious 
food,” Rankin says—they viewed hundreds of trop- 
ical rainforest creatures, including lizards and le- 
murs, toucans and tortoises. 

In Sevierville, up-close animal encounters are 
balanced out by opportunities to take in the as- 
tounding beauty of the Smokies. To get the best 
view, the family trekked up the mountains to 
the area’s newest site: Skyland Ranch. The hun- 
dred-acre farmis an entertainment center offering 
everything from acanopy walk tolonghorns roam- 
ing the hillside to live musical performances. The 
Horizon Skyride chairlift enables guests to experience the foliage 
from above, but the big draw that has the Rankin girls begging for 
areturn trip is the Wild Stallion mountain coaster, a record-setting — 
ride that recently opened and claims the title as the longest roller : 
coaster in the Southeast, at more thana mile and a quarter. 

With visions of future loop-the-loops in their heads, the Rankins 
settled for some roller coaster daydreaming over decadenticecream 
from Apple Valley Creamery to wrap up their afternoon. More ofare- 
tailcampus than mere sweets shop, thesite features a giant Christmas 
storeaswellasawinery. “Iboughta bottle, but! wish I’d gotten more,” 
Rankin says. A satisfying dinner at Trotter’s Whole Hog BBQ, in the 
center of Sevierville’s charming downtown, filled with murals, Dolly 
Parton’s famous statue, and lovely shops and restaurants, provided 
Rankin with what she describes as “the best barbecue sandwich I’ve 
ever had,” anda feeling of contentment froma day well spent. 

Withits spellbinding mountains, down-home welcome, and Ameri- 
canaallure, Sevierville makes a superior Southern getaway for every- 
one in the family. As Rankin says, “If you’re bored here, well, | don’t 
know how that’s possible.” 


Discover more about a visit to Sevierville, Tennessee, 
at VisitSevierville.com 
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ashville’s Savannah _ , 
Yarborough, wearing 
calf suede bomber 
jacket and cheetah- 

rint belt ofherown 
design, at hernew Los 
ngeles boutique. 
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Fromleft: A trio of 
Yarborough designs 
in (from top) calf 
leather, lamb leather, 
and calfsuede;a 
photograph by 
Wilco’s Pat Sansone 
anda Gibson guitar 
underscore the 
boutique’s rock- 
and-roll vibe. 


t the new Los Angeles outpost of the 
Nashville-born leather atelier Savas, one 
need only tugthe leather tassel doorbell 
/ and push through the glass-and-brass 

— doortoenter thealluring imagination of 
/ Savannah Yarborough. The company’s 
founder and creative director, Yarbor- 

ough made hernamecrafting rugged yet 

precisely executed, personality-driven leather jackets. 

With tobacco calf suede coats dangling from disco- 

ball spinners and paper drape patterns illustrating 

the evolution of her designs in the window, therecently 

opened shopoffers an unruffled oasis among the heat 

and clamor of Melrose Avenue. “I want you to feel like 

you’re entering into anewsphere,” Yarborough says. 

Like its glossy front windows that reflect the palm 
trees outside, Savas echoes West Hollywood. Velvet, 
brass, and marbleaccent the limewashed walls, which 
shift from blue to green to gray as the light changes. 
You just might glimpse a celebrity lounging on the 
calf-hair sofa, custom-made by local designer Cooper 
Reynolds Gross, But Yarborough’s equally chimerical 
and chic ethos pulls from her own roots, too: Birming- 
ham, where she grew up; Nashville, where she launched 
Savas in 2015 after cutting her teeth as the senior 
men’s designer for Billy Reid; and London, where she 
first learned the tricks of her trade while studying at 
Central Saint Martins. 

There, astone’s throw from Savile Row, Yarborough 
fell in love with the form and function of menswear 
and began playing with their boundaries. “I learned 
all about the fine intricacies of tailoring and realized 
there’s no one in the world doing Savile Row-style 
clothing for leather and suede,” she says. “Sol start- 
ed making the weekend looks for the guys who wear 
those suits during the week. A sort of rock-and-roll 
country club.” 
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Taking that aesthetic to heart, Yarborough opened 
her bespoke shopin Nashville. Last year, after frequent 
trips tothe West Coast to meet withclients, she set her 
sightsonL.A. “We have clients from all over the world, 
but L.A. felt magnetic,” she says. “It’s leather-jacket 
weather everyevening here. It’s also a town where men 
love tolook great.” 

OnMelrose, the right half of the new shop features 
a handful of ready-to-wear pieces. Jackets of various 
styles sway from six-foot-tall brass stands shaped like 
acheck-markicon that Yarborough discreetly stitches 
onto the pockets and in linings of her designs. (“That 
mark also kind of looks like the ‘Batman building’ in 
Nashville,” she admits. “Not my intention, but | love 
that coincidence.”) Yarborough produces only three 
to seven articles of any one jacket. “A part of my be- 
lief system is that | never want to make things that 
aren't going to have alife outside of here, so I’m really 
thoughtful about not overmaking stuff.” Nearby, adis- 
play ofboots, belts, bags, guitar straps, anda handful 
of women’slooks highlight the expansions up Yarbor- 
ough’ssleeve.(She also intends to duplicate the entire 
L.A. location in Nashville later this year.) 

Yarborough’s bread and butter, though, remains her 
custom jackets, designed and patterned in the shop's 
back room but dreamed up in the bespoke lounge, 
where a giant tailor’s mirror dominates one side of 
the room. In the corner, a brass-and-onyx sculpture 
conceived by Yarborough and fabricated by Grossem- 
ulates Cracker Barrel’s beloved tabletop peg game, ex- 
changing kitsch for grandeur. Yarborough drapescalf, 
lamb, alligator, and kangaroo hides on its gigantic “golf 
tees” socustomers can see how the materials hang. 

With locations in two highbrow zip codes, Yarbor- 
ough has become aclothier to the stars. When John 
Prine accepted his Grammy Lifetime Achievement 
Award in early 2020—just months before he died—he 
worea Savas creation:a black calfskin sportjacket ac- 
cented with a suede collar and lapel, a Western yoke 
embellishment, and an embroidered Popeye on the 
purplelining. Thelikes of Jack White, Norman Reedus, 
and 1883’s LaMonica Garrett have also sported Yar- 
borough’s works. Jason Isbell is a fan, too, collecting 
a Savas guitar strap, a pair of gasoline-colored boots, 
and agreen kangaroo jacket, which he donned for the 

first time at Carnegie Hall fora benefit in which heim- 
provisedhis entire set. “I was intentionally challenging 
myself that night, and the jacket made me feel psycho- 
logically as wellas physically comfortable,” Isbell says. 
“Only the best articles of clothing can do that.” 

But Yarborough’s designs may shine even bright- 
er at the office or the bar around the corner. She es- 
timates only 10 percent of her clients are celebrities. 
“l’ve made jackets for lots of studio musicians and fi- 
nance guysand lawyers and car enthusiasts and chefs 
andwatch collectors—and I don’t even knowwhat they 
do,” she says with a laugh. “I always say the grocery 
store is the best runway.” & 
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Jenny Lynn Bradley’s greenhouse outside Savannah; one of her walkways lined with perennial beds accented by ever-changing annuals. 


IN THE GARDEN 


Heart of Glass 


ONANISLAND NEAR SAVANNAH, A GREENHOUSE 
REFLECTS A LIFELONG LOVE 
By CJLotz 


he note in the envelope read, “I.0.U. a 
greenhouse.” Jenny Lynn Bradley trea- 
sured the promise, a Christmas gift more 
than a decade ago from her husband, 
Waldo, and she let her daydreams wan- 
der. She mused on the greenhouse of her 
childhood, the one near Lake Rabun in 
the North Georgia mountains, where her 
grandfather tended dahlias. And she considered the 
grounds of her current home outside Savannah on 
Sylvan Island, tucked along the banks of Herb River. 
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She now had the chance to design a glass-walled gar- 
denroomthere,aplaceto sprout seedlings in even the 
chilliest days of late winter. 

Bradley walked the property, scanning her collection 
of camellias and citrus in terra-cotta planters. As she 
started to scheme, “I had little places all over the yard 
with pots and things,” she recalls. For his part, Waldo 
had just two requests: Save as many of the mature pine 
trees as possible, and don’t block the view of the river. 

When she called a Savannah landscape architect 
and family friend, Thomas Angell of Verdant Enter- 
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Savannah 
freeze nolonger 
threatens her 
young seedlings, 
emerging 
buds, or tender 
maidenhair 
ferns 


prises, she told him, “I want the greenhouse tolooklike 
it has always been there.” Angell recommended aspot 
south of the house with strong sun exposure, where 
only a few pines would have to give way. “We ended up 
with acouple of shallow steps up toaparterre garden,” 
Angell says. He designed raised brick beds surround- 
ing acentral fountain, all drawing the eye to the place 
where a glass conservatory would eventually rise. 

Covered structures for growing vegetables trace 
back to Roman times, but Southerners have perhaps 
been most influenced by the greenhouses popular- 
ized in eighteenth- and nineteenth-century France 
and England, where gardeners cultivated exotic pine- 
apples, palms, and orchids far from their native hab- 
itats. When Bradley learned about Hartley Botanic, a 
company that makes Victorian-inspired glasshouses 
inNorthernEnglandand ships themall over the world, 
she knew she’d found her source. 

Using leftover Savannah-gray bricks from the main 
house, hercrew laid a foundation—the landing spot for 
the fourteen-by-twenty-six-foot greenhouse, which 
arrivedin three containers from the United Kingdom, 
along with a team of installers from Hartley’s U.S. 
headquarters near Boston. “Everything was numbered 


P| } ema ome. oem) me oe 


Clockwise from top left: The team used old Savannah-gray bricks throughout the project; canna lilies bloom beyond 
the glass; thegreenhouse sits ina sunny spot south of the house. 
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From left: 
Bradley spends 
mornings tending 
her collections of 
ferns, camellias, 
and citrus;a 
shady seat. 


and ready,” Bradley remembers. “All | had to supply 
were the ladders and the property, anditwas upinless 
thanaweek.” 

Decorative fleurs-de-lis line the rooftop of Bradley’s 
greenhouse, completed in 2019, but most of the design 
reflects practical garden know-how. “I didn’t want to 
slip and slide while | work, so we used bluestone for 
the flooring,” she says, “and then under the benches, 
there’s gravel for drainage.” The glass letsin every bit 
of daylight, and ceiling vents open and close hydrau- 
lically according to the weather. The rare Savannah 
freeze nolonger threatens her young seedlings, emerg- 
ing buds, or tender maidenhair ferns. “Savannah isin 
hardiness zone 8b,” she explains, “but because of our 
location ona tidal river, and having the greenhouse to 
grow plants in, I’ve promoted us to zone 9.” 
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The greenhouse becomes an orangery when she 
shuffles her potted citrus in, and Bradley harvests 
grapefruits, kumquats, oranges, tangerines, satsu- 
mas, limes, and Meyer lemons throughout the cold- 
est months. Her camellias wind down a path near the 
greenhouse and number more than five hundred va- 
rieties, including a group of ten that honor the First 
Ladies of Georgia. “I collect the seeds as they drop 
and use the greenhouse fora warm place to propagate 
them.” She has also mastered the technique of air lay- 
ering, cloning older camellias with cuttings wrappedin 
sphagnum moss. “A favorite of mine is Borom’s Gem, 
a huge deep pink bloom that is still blooming for me 
in mid-March, or the Miss Lyla, a large white formal 
bloom with a faint splotch of pink, named fora Savan- 
nah lady who was the mother ofa dear friend.” 

On arecent stroll, Bradley kept finding acorns. “I 
was under a beautiful live oak, and so | picked up as 
many acorns as | could hold in my hands and pock- 
ets,” she says. She often thinks about her husband, 
who died last year at age eighty-eight, three years af- 
ter his greenhouse gift came to life. Most of his trees 
were spared, and he lived long enough to see his wife 
of fifty-eight years spend entire afternoons with her 
handsin soil. “I’m going to try to growsome live oaks,” 
she says of her pocket full of acorns. She’ll soak each 
one, buryitin warmdirt, and wait for it tosproutin her 
greenhouse. One day she'll carry the saplings outside 
and plant them, hoping they root where there’saclear 
view out to Herb River. 
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The Big Reveal 


A LAID-BACK LAKESIDE SPREAD JUST OUTSIDE OF 
AUSTIN UNVEILS ITS PARTY PERSONA 


By Tom Foster 


ore often than not, when Shain McCaig 
and Ryan Street run into each other 


on the charity circuit around Austin, 
Texas, they find themselves slinking 
off to a corner to hang out and crack 


jokes, away from anything that might 
feel stuffy or uptight. “We’re the same 
kind of crazy,” says Street, anarchitect 
whohas designed showpiece Texas homes forthe likes 
of Yeti cofounders Roy and Ryan Seiders and famed 


golfer Ben Crenshaw. “Austin is a place that attracts 
people with eccentric sensibilities about what is ap- 
propriate. And we both don’t always adhere to the so- 
cial rules.” 

So in 2014, when McCaig, a geologist who works jn 
oil and gas, andhis wife, Melody, bought three acres on 
Lake Austin about forty minutes west of town, S¢ reet 
was one of the first people they invited tocome by and 
talk about what might be possible. As they stood , 
the gentle slope down to the property’s five hundreg 


A wall of windows inthe TV room provides one of the best views of Lake Austin. 
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feet of waterfront, amid astand ofhandsomeold pecan 
treesandacross fromatowering bluffseveral hundred 
yards away on the far side of the lake, the broad out- 
lines ofa plan came into focus. 

The McCaigs already had a historic, formal home 
in the city, so for their lake house they wanted some- 
thing that encouraged indoor-outdoor living, equally 
appropriate for long days on the water with their three 
adolescent children and cocktail parties on the deck. 
What they didn’t want was ahome that announcedit- 
self to passersby. “I wanted it to be reclaimed wood, 
steel, glass, and stone—and that’s it,” Shain says. 

On the exterior, Street translated that vision into 
walls of local limestone, a metal roof, and deep over- 
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Hey, hey, the blues is more than all right here in Mississippi. Just a stone’s throw 

from the legendary crossroads, you can catch performances from living legends and 

young sensations. And you can get deep down into the roots of America’s music at 

tte a a the B.B. King Museum and Delta Interpretive Center, the Delta Blues Museum, and 

. ae ft — — GRAMMY Museum® Mississippi. Find your rhythm at VisitMississippi.org/Blues. 
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hangs for extrashade. “We were very deliberate incre- spread ofits footprint. 
ating something that has sophistication but is pretty At the front door, aslice of the view ahead draws vis- 
humble,” Street says. “Wechoseastyleofarchitecture itors inexorably down a few stairs into a grand room 


that settles intothe landscape and channels the early with a sprawling blue sectional sofa, pops of colorful 
Texas rural vernacular.” Inside, reclaimed barnwood contemporary art, and a showstopping wall of win- 
paneling and towering black-steel-frame windows car- dows that opens (quite literally: The windows accordi- 
ryontheeffect. on out until the wall disappears) to the lake vista, with 
The feeling of informality—along with a persistent a negative-edge pool in the foreground. “The whole 
sense thatsomething spectacularliesjustaroundthe — house is built around that moment,” Street says. 


A massive blue sec- 


corner—beginsalong the winding gravel drive through Fern Santini, a celebrated interior designer whose Fin Re Soeentee 9 
sagebrush, prickly pear, and other native landscaping. work often mixes lush textures with bright hues and eaibierae by Kyle 
The mostly low-slung structure hugsthecontoursof | arock-and-roll edge, had to pick her spots to honor Bunting anchor the 
the land as it comes into sight, concealing the true that verdant panoramaand accommodate the home’s living room. 
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connection to the outdoors. Thisis a house that needs 
to withstand heavy traffic, whether from wine-toting 
party guests, dripping bathing suits, or the family’s 
two English bulldogs. 

The cowhide rug in the living room, creamy white 
and assembled in a geometric pattern by Austin arti- 
san Kyle Bunting, “is a functional piece of art,” Santini 
says. “It holds up because it’s animal hide—far more 
practical for cleaning thanif we put awool rugin there.” 
Other piecescame time-tested. In the diningroom, the 
rustic metal base of the glass-top dining table was sal- 
vaged bya Belgian architect in 1912, and the simple mid- 
century plywood-and-steel dining chairs came froma 
schoolinthe Netherlands. 


au 


This is a house that needs to withstand heavy 
traffic, whether from wine-toting party guests, dripping 
bathing suits, or the family’s two English bulldogs 


From top: The 
dining room; timber, 
steel, andglossrun 
throughout the main 
house; the barroom 
pays homage to 
Austin’s rock-and- 
rollaesthetic. 
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In the barroom, a leather sofa abuts a window that 
looks out toward a neighbor’s ranchland, where long- 
horn cattle occasionally amble up tothe wire fencejust 
afew feet away. A gallery of vintage portraits—Dylan, 
Jagger, Willie—nodsat Austin’s rich musicculture, and 
the bar itself is made ofan enormousslab of quartzite, 
subtly lit from below to emit amysterious glow. 

Five bedrooms in various parts of the main house, 
plus more in the adjacent guesthouse (which includes 
four bunk beds in one camp-like kids’ room), offer an 
escape from the action. But some lucky guests find 
themselves in perhaps the home’s biggest surprise: 
a two-story “tree house” perched amid the canopy, 
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with lake-facing walls of mirrored glass that cause the 
structure to practically disappear in leafy camouflage. 
“In winter, when the trees are bare, I’ve heard passing 
boaters say, ‘Where did that building come from?” 
Shain says. “They had no ideait was there!” 

It’s asimple but ingenious trick, a way to engineer 
privacy without building a fortress. It also delivers yet 
another moment of joyand discovery. Andthat, tothe 
McCaigs, is the real triumph of the property. “It’s not 
supposed to be fancy,” Shain says. Then he looks at 
the tree house. “Thisis probably thecraziest thing I’ve 
ever done”—just the kind of surprise he might unveil 
toliven upa party conversation. 8 


Clockwise from top 
left: The “tree house”; 
astaircase leads 

to the tree house’s 
observation loft; the 
tree house bedroom 
has a270-degree 
view of the lake; a 
freestanding vanity. 
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CHAPTER 15 


Wake-Up Call 


heir patience had paid off. After an 
eventful day, Mom was out like a light. 
But Dad will help her get back at them 


Unless it was his idea all along. 
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From soothing waterfalls to lakeside retreats, 
our mountain paradise is the perfect spot to unwind. 


explorebrevard.com 


Come for smooth sailing. 

Stay for historic charm. 
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Discover the best of the 
Carolina coast all in one place. 
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“| decided I was gonna quit 
drinkin’, unless | was by 
myself or with somebody.” 


—R.L. BURNSIDE 
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BY CHARLIE SCUDDER 


No Party 
Pooper 


SOMETIMES OLD DOGS STILL HAVE A 
FEW TRICKS LEFT 


ILLUSTRATION BY JOHN CUNEO 


COOD DOU 


riving toward Dallas, | began towrite his obituary 
in my head. There he was, in the rearview mirror, 
starting to notice the landmarks that point the 
way tothe vet’s office. He laid back his ears. He hid 
his paws. He probably thought it was another nail 
trim, his least favorite kind of outing. 

| worried it would be much worse, and my eyes 
welled up. 

Our home is quieter, alittle less hairy, anda lotless cuddly today, 
I'd write on Facebook with an appropriate selection of photos from 
his better days. By God, Woodrow, it's been one hellofa party. 

I'd named him after the Lonesome Dove character even before 
I'd officially signed the adoptionagreement froma Dallas shelter. It 
had been my favorite book in college, although he’s probably more 
ofan Augustus, in retrospect. | was in my mid-twenties then. Sowas 
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he, in dog years. He had been passed from 
temporary home to temporary home be- 
forelsawhimontheshelter’s website. Part 
redheeler, with red and white spots and big 
floppy ears, and part German shepherd, | 
thought. (Even at more than sixty pounds, 
he thought of himselfas alapdog.) 

Woodrow was my first test of keeping 
something alive other than myself. | had 
succeeded so far, but if |suddenlylost him, 
howcouldlexpect totakecare of anything 
else? Had | failed as a pseudofather? 

Iwas a bachelor when | adopted Wood- 
row, and my pad was tidy but certainly not 
spacious. When ] came home from a bad 
date, he'd be there to tell me it would be 
okay. | was a rookie reporter at the Dallas 
Morning News, and when | had to rush to 
the office to cover late-breaking events, 
he’dalways be there when I staggered back 
early in the morning, ready to snuggle. He 
was my copilot, riding shotgunonlongroad 
tripsall across Texas. 

Then! met Hanna,andshe movedinwith 
us. When we foundan injured tabby kitten, 
Oliver, he moved inwithus, too. Hannaand! 
called the pets “our two boys.” They fought 
asbrothersdo, wrestlingand chasing each 
other around the house. 

Woodrow had his first big health scare 
after Hanna joined the household. He was 
running around a friend’s backyard when 
we heard something pop, and he screamed 
like a car alarm. He lay on the ground, un- 
abletostand. Thevet said it was his cranial 
cruciateligament, akin toahumanhavinga 
torn ACL. The best treatment, the vet said, 
was an expensive surgery. 

| first had the Talk with his vet then. 
Would Woodrow be able to run and play 
again? Would the surgery and long recov- 
ery cause more pain thanit was worth? She 
assured us hestill had plenty of good years 
ahead, and Woodrow got a brand-new, 
$5,000 knee oncredit. 

He wasn’t quite the same after that. His 
new nickname was Old Man Pooch because 
of the way hestrained toreach upontothe 
couch orgroaned when hefloppedontohis 
bed at night. He seemed to be entering a 
new phase in his life. | began to realize he 
probably had fewer good days ahead of him 
than behind. 

My life changed, too. Hanna and | got 
engaged and were married. We all moved 
to a little brick house with a big backyard 
in Arlington, just along I-30 from Dallas. 
Before long my mid-twenties became my 
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late twenties, and Hanna and | started 
talking about a bigger family as we both 
entered anew decade. 

The day after my thirtieth birthday, 
Woodrow wasn’t interested in eating din- 
ner. That night, he wouldn’t stop panting 
before bed. For what felt like an hour, | 
lay on the floor next to him, trying to get 
him to relax. The next day, he didn’t move 
much and vomited pale yellow bile. When 
I called his name, he lazily lifted his tail 
but didn’t get up. I sat next to him, tried 
to pet his chest, and he whimpered. He’d 
never been in pain like this before, even 
after the knee surgery. “You should call 
the vet,” Hanna said. “See if you can get 
an appointment today.” 

| had already Googled his symptoms 
when his breathing had started to slow. 
All the possible outcomes seemed awful. 
The treatments seemed too pricey for a 
senior mutt, no matter how good a boy he 
was. Would they make the decision right 
thenand there? Orwouldwe get togohome 
and thinkabout it? Would Hannabeableto 
makeit in time? Or would we be able to give 
him one of those great last days you see in 
tear-jerking viral videos? 

During the height of the pandemic, 
the vet’s office became strictly curbside- 
service-only, with no human customers 
allowed inside the building. A veterinary 
technician had to carry Woodrow in like 
a baby, all sixty-three pounds of him. The 
technician told me to wait outside, that the 
doctor would call when she hadachanceto 
see Woodrow. 

The phone rang a few minutes later. | 
told the vet what | remembered from the 
past days. Woodrow’s lack of appetite. His 
lethargy. How hewinced whenI tried to pet 
him. As| waited for the vet torun tests and 
take X-rays, | saw another technician carry 
out a blue bag with silver lettering: “Faith- 
ful Friends Pet Cemetery andCrematory.” | 
couldn’t imagineour Old Man Pooch fitting 
in that little blue bag. 


ain, The test results 
My phone rang a82!"- 
scsi niegntivts The ebro capoehae”, 
Was it even more serious t nan . 
ed? What terrible, unknown ailment cou 
it be? 
Gas, the vet said. A 


farts. 
Itwas the cat food he’d stolen afew days 


prior, whichhe sometimes ateif heknew we 
weren’t looking. Since he’sasenior dog now, 
thestrange snack made him feel sick—and 
convinced me he was on death’s doorstep. 
He'd be fine but needed an anti-nausea In- 
jectionand prescription food fora few days. 
After the tests, medicine, and emergency 
vet visit, it was a$500 tummy ache. 

Theworstis still yet tocome, | knowthat, 
andI’mlearning now that taking care ofan 
older dog isn’t just about playing fetch 
and belly rubs. It’s about knowing how to 
weather the terrifying times alongside the 
good ones. 

That may be the biggest lesson my fur 
son can teach me before a real one comes 
along this spring. Ever since Hanna car- 
ried that little blue-and-white stick with 
the digital readout into our bedrooma few 
months ago, I’ve been obsessing over ev- 
ery little detail of being a good father. I've 
bought stacks of books, downloaded apps, 
listened to podcasts. There’s a lot of excite- 
ment, but also moments of panic when I 
think about how woefully underprepared 
| feel to take responsibility for another hu- 
man being. 

But thenI look over at Woodrow, whore- 
minds me Ido have what it takes. When he 
came out of the vet’s office that scary day, 
he bounded toward the car and hopped 
in the back seat as he did on our ero 
road trips. It’d be another couple of re) 
before he was completely back to aa 
but he already had a big grinon ites ae 
ifhe’d pulled some wonderful Neds sc 
“By God, Woodrow,” | said as We 
onto the interstate toward 
aparty.” & 
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THISLAND 


BY LATRIA GRAHAM 


This for That 


WHEN FOLKS TRADE PEACHES AND BACON, THEY COME AWAY WITH MORE THAN JUS T FOOD 


even years ago, | found myselfin Archer City, Texas, fa- the dining space, a smell startled me—the earthy spice of dense 
mousas the filming location of The Last Picture Show, burning hardwood simultaneously recalled warm summer nights 


basedontheLarryMcMurtrynovel. There,agroupof | and Sunday-morning-before-church breakfast. Cross explained 
creative types had gathered at the Archer City Story that the aromacame courtesy of Benton’s baconand told us about 


eto aaboten Gor, 


Center tofigure out howto become better storytellers. its backstory andher ties to its maker, Allan Benton. 
The landscape around that one-stoplight town The lingering scent of seared meat clung to my clothes for the 
seemed novel. | saw my firstarmadilloandalargetum- rest of the evening, reminding me of the now vacant smokehouses i 
bleweed—something | thought existed only in mov- I knewas alittle girl. Most of the men who processed and mneee H 
ies. This was the land of ranchers and oilmen, and we regularly their own hogs back then are dead or too old to do it. Few a i 
dined on the region’s specialty: kolaches. On the last night of our smoke their own meat anymore. This slab of bacon had travele : 
gathering, one of the program directors, Kim Cross,cookedusa  hundredsofmilesinCross’s suitcase before finding its way pore ; 
special meal. As! descended the hotel stairs from my bedroom to In the “waste not, want not” spirit we Southern Appalach! : 
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ESCAPE TOGETHER 


Hunt—or gather—in the glorious outdoors. 


Located on 3,000 scenic acres in the foothills of the Blue upland bird hunter’s paradise. Just one hour north of Atlanta, 
Ridge Mountains of Northwest Georgia, Barnsley Resort offers in Adairsville, Georgia, Barnsley Resort beckons, with 
the ultimate getaway for lovers of sport and leisure. Enjoy something wonderful—for everyone. 
golf, hiking, biking, horseback riding, soothing spa treatments, 
sumptuous cuisine and more, surrounded by breathtaking Extend your stay to explore nearby Cartersville’s 
beauty and Barnsley’s signature southern hospitality. marvelous museums and history. 
If a world-class hunting experience is more your aim, the 
iconic Beretta Shooting Grounds at Barnsley Resort is an For reservations or information, call 877.773.2447. 
wcikeg ie 
RESERVE YOUR MOMENT CARTERSVILLE BARNSLEYRESORT.COM 
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THISLAND 


embrace, I snagged the bacon’s rendered 
fat, using the treasured golden liquid to 
cook popcorn until the kernels puffed. A 
little salty, a little smoky, and exquisitely 
crunchy, the snack tasted perfect. I’venev- 
er made another batch that good, though 
I've tried. The inclination to make use of 
the fat was just the way things were in my 
household—always working with what we 
had, bootstrapping our way through, no 
strangers to shortages and rationing. 
Later, living alone in the Smokies while 
working on a series of articles about the 
national park, I needed the comfort of fa- 
miliarity and decided to makea pot ofham 
and beans.| plugged Madisonville, Tennes- 
see, the home of Benton’s Smoky Mountain 
Country Hams, into my GPS and headed 
in search of the hardwood smoke that 
still existed on the edge of my Texas food 
memory. There, | met Allan Benton and ex- 
plained | was the friend of a friend. Then 
Itoldhim about my first encounter with his 
bacon and the way his hickory smoke hita 


tender place. 

We stood onhisshop’s front 
porch and got to know each 
other. Benton had been a high 
school guidancecounselor, and 
his original plan hadn’t includ- 
edsmoking hams. Minehadn't 
included being a writer—the 
years I had spent trying to 
pass biomedical engineering 
classes had proved as much. 
We marveled at how fate had 
thrown both obstacles and 
opportunities into our paths, 
ones that sent us back to the 
nooks and hollers that formed 
our upbringings. At the end of 
our visit, | returned across the 
mountains with a trove of por- 
cine odds and ends the likes of 
which you'll never see on the 
pricelist at Benton’s. 


Experiences like this shaped my child- 
hood. At my family’s produce stand,some- 
one might comeinwithmoreofacropthan 
they could use, and they would barter the 
goods with my father. Sometimes| watched 
him accept trades for things he didn’t re- 
quire, because the man that brought in 
twenty pounds of pecans when we had five 
hundred pounds in the back room really 
neededa flat of eggs to feed his children for 
breakfast. Barteringwas away to get goods 
when cashwas short~anda way of showing 
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OUR PEACH 
BRANDY, 
MUSCADINE 
WINE, AND 
MOONSHINE 
REGULARLY 
EMERGED 
FOR THOSE 
IN THE KNOW 
FROM A BAG 
HIDDEN BY A 
TRUCK BED 
COVER 
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compassion. The act also became a work- 
around for the things my family wasn’t al- 
lowed to sell. Our peach brandy, musca- 
dine wine, and |-can’t-tell-you-where-we- 
made-this moonshine—well over the 5 
percent alcohol allowed by state home- 
brew laws—regularly emerged for those in 
the know from a well-concealed wool bag 
bungee-corded into the milk crate hidden 
by atruck bed cover. 

My gustatory life has hinged on these 
sorts of exchanges, whether a true barter 
or simply an act of friendship. When | vis- 
ited Daufuskie Island, the chef Sallie Ann 
Robinson traded mesome of her pear pre- 
serves forhelp figuring out Ancestry.com. 
One time when I was down on my luck, Tay 
Nelson of Bobby’s BBQ in Fountain Inn, 
South Carolina, plopped a container in 
frontof me—smoked shrimp, adish hewas 
playing with, anot-on-the-menu specialty. 
Another time, he gave mea brisket noodle 
soup so euphoria inducing I’ve decided if 
theydon’t serve it inheaven,| might not go. 


For more than adecade,|’ve 
traded bags of barbecue hash 
for mullet with roe while trav- 
eling the Floridacoast.Incool- 
ers packed with copious ice, | 
bring back the fish for neigh- 
bors and relatives who trea- 
sure them (even if don’t quite 
understand why). And while | 
am rarely in the right place at 
the right time for ramps, paw- 
paws, or chicken of the woods, 
Icanalways find blackwalnuts, 
pecans, poke salad, and yellow- 
root for others while I’m wan- 
dering. When foraging fails me, 
I turn to cookery: Chowchow, 
crab apple jelly, or bread and 
butter pickles made with my 
mama’s reciperegularly bump 
around in the back of my sta- 


tion wagon. Whenafriendis struggling with 


his or her grief, | may drop off some syrup 
made from mimosa tree blooms, or some 
beautyberry jelly. My floral caramels get 
requested the most. Tomakethem, I steep 
lavender, roses, and honeysuckle from my 
yardincream fromalocal farm. 

Seasonal and ephemeral, these food- 
stuffs become priceless. The amount of 
time, care, and knowledge involved would 
make the bill so high that few would be will- 
ing to pay for the cost of ingredients and 
labor. Those of us who still give and trade 


and barter doit because we love it, because 
welike tosee the delight on the facesofthe 
folks who relish what we have to offer. 

The first summer of the COVID-19 pan- 
demic felt fraught with unknowns. Inneed 
of fresh air, | headed back into the Smokies, 
away from people and in search of bloom- 
ing rhododendrons. | called Allan Benton 
and told him I was headed over his way. | 
asked him if there was anything he missed 
from my side of the mountains. 

“Peaches,” he told me. | filled my back 
seat with the fruit and wound my way to 
Tennessee, dropping baskets of them on 
porches for folks who had a harder-than- 
usual time that year getting that symbol 
ofsummer.|returned from that trip witha 
bounty of comestibles from barters along 
the way, including honey from my friend 
the writer and farmer AC Shilton’s bees. 
No wonder my pantry always looks like an 
amalgam of pickled things in jars with no 
labels and bottles with handwritten notes 
tied with twine around their necks. 

As|getolder, though, it seems as though 
the general zest for bartering has petered 
out. Our society’s current drive to mone- 
tize everything makes me wonder what 
we lose when we don’t trade, when we’re 
constantly thinking about worth. We have 
becomeacashless society of another kind, 
one that asks us to swipe a card or enter 
our personal information to receive any- 
thing. The word free often comes with an 
invasion of privacy, or an expectation of 
reciprocation. But to me, giving or barter- 
ing with abandonisn’t just polite behavior 
or ashow of good manners, but a display 
of gratitude—for being alive, for having 
something worth sharing with someone 
who might appreciate it. 

One day at the Kennedy, my preferred 
hangout in Spartanburg, South Carolina, 
Ilearned my favorite bartender, Chris, had 
had a death in the family. Over the years, 
I’ve spent hours in the bar’s blue velvet 
chairs, sipping my favorite cocktails and 
Chris’s works in progress. We bondedover 
our love of Benton’s bacon, and | usually 
brought him some of the cuts of hamavail- 
able only in Madisonville. Before handing 
the manager the care package meant for 
Chris, went back out to my car and tucked 

into the brown grocery bag some of the 
delicacies | keep there, and I wrote a con- 
dolence note on the outside of the bundle. 
This used to be the way so many of us ex- 
pressed care. Maybe it can be again. 9 
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COUNTRY 


BY VIVIAN HOWARD 


Behind the Curtain 


LURID TALES FROM A PROFESSIONAL IMPOSTOR 


recently attended Garden & Gun’s Society Gathering at Hotel Emmain San An- 
tonio. As part of the event, | appeared onawordy-nerdy panel with fellow G&G 
columnist Latria Graham and editor in chief David DiBenedetto. We talked 
about what it’s like to be writers at a fabulous magazine in the fabulous South. 
It was a pretty wonderful hour for me, blabbering, naturally, and slapping my 
knee at my ownremarksina pocket of professional banter into whichI’dalways 
dreamed of nestling. But after the panel, and actually even before it, several 
people commented to me about how odd it was that I could both write and 
cook like a pro. At the time, | let the compliments wash over me and agreed | 
was indeed unusually gifted. But on the flight home, in that fuzzy place between 
reduced cabin pressure and anap, my subconscious piped up and gave meareality check. 
Truth is, | have never really felt like an actual chef, so the thought of sitting on a panel 
withacouple of real deals of that variety stresses me out. I’ve done it, don’t get me wrong, 
but each time I stammered, tripping over my words, terrified | might say something to 
raise thecurtainand reveal the plain old cook (not chef) hiding behindit. Yes, | make better 
food than most people. | have expedited, ordered, scheduled, and eighty-sixed with my 
tweezers out for two decades and did much of it pretty publicly as the host of a PBS show 
called A Chef's Life.| don’t half-ass anything, especially not charades, but if yousmell some 
impostor syndrome skulking around backstage, your sniffer is on point. 
While Kelly Fields was rolling out biscuits at her grandma’s elbow and Rodney Scott 
was soaking up the science of barbecue in his family’s smokehouse, | was going to the 
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backwoods version of Weight Watchers, 
a.k.a. the Diet Center. It wouldn’t have mat- 
tered, though; I had no interest in being 
in the kitchen with my mom where the 
dishes got washed. Instead, | made the 
adults around me happy by straight up 
entertaining them. Every member of my 
family loved soap operas, so one of my 
first and most notorious acts was as Nik- 
ki the stripper from The Young and the 
Restless. Photos show three-year-old Viv- 
ian dressed in a bikini, a tiara, heels, and 
my moms pink rayon robe. Later images 
suggest she took it all off. When grew out 
of undressing in front of others, | took to 
telling stories that made people laugh. And 
when | got in trouble at home or something 
didn’t go my way and feelings got hurt, | 
would retreat tomy roomand write alittle 
synopsis of what happened from my per- 
spective, always with afew funnies thrown 
in, ofcourse. Then I’d noisily exit my room, 
slam the notebook of truth onthe kitchen 
table, and stomp out the back door, only 
toreturn ten or so minutes later to a tide 
turned in my favor and a generally im- 
proved household mood. 

Inaddition to what I did anddid not doas 
akidinthekitchen, my impostor syndrome 
refuses to overlook the things I do and do 
not do as an adult professional chef. Like 
the time I met Mike Lata, of FiGand the Or- 
dinary in Charleston, South Carolina, in the 
kitchen at a Southern Foodways Alliance 
symposium. Hewas cooking the headliner 
lunch. | was making some snacks prior to 
the catfish fry. He glided into the kitchen 
in his ironed whites, donned his spotless 
linen apron tied with what looked like 
suede strings, and went about unfoldin 
the most understated, elegant knife ro}; 
hadeverseen, allagleamon the inside wit}, 
Japanese steel. In contrast, | waS Wearjy, 
yoga pants, a T-shirt, and dirty clogs, ang 
hadonlyone knife, wrapped inadish towe]. 


ILLUSTRATION BY JENNY KROIK 


That day wasn’t the last Ihad to borrowan 
apron, but | never attended anotherevent 
without a knife roll packed full of knives | 
didn’t intend to use. 

Most kitchen professionals dream of the 
day when line cooks, servers, and manag- 
ersstartreferring tothemas “Chef.” They 
can’t get enough of the sound of “Yes, 
Chef,” “No, Chef,” and “Thank you, Chef,” 
a litany of reminders of the position they 
have earned. But even after three years 
of running my own kitchen, | didn’t let 
anyone call me such. That only changed 
when I hired asous from Colorado and he 
required that everyone call him chef. He 
later called me acharlatan to my face as | 
fired him. 

Probably the real root of my insecuri- 
ties on the chef front lies in the fact that | 
never set out to be one. | started working 
in restaurants for the same reason a lot 
of people do: | needed to support myself 
while striving for what | really wanted pro- 
fessionally. My goal was to bea journalist, 
and I certainly didn’t think I could pay the 


bills doing that. Frankly, | hadn’t even real- 
ly tried—sol fell back on my college experi- 
enceand started waiting tables. 

| had enough of the performer in me to 
be good at it, like so many other actors, 
musicians, and artists who earn their rent 
in dining rooms from New York to Los An- 
geles every night. | was the best on the 
team, actually. (iam confident saying this 
because when Maya Angelou, Chelsea 
Clinton, and Monica Lewinsky came in to 
dine—separately, of course—the owner put 
them in my section.) Nevertheless,asIdoin 
most situations that suit me, | meandered 
tosomething new: the kitchen. 

Julie & Julia, Kitchen Confidential, and 
the weekly New York Times Food section 
shoulder a lot of the blame for this un- 
characteristic, voluntary move to the 
background. My obsession with food me- 
dia made me believe that experience be- 
hind those swinging doors might inspire 
me to write something. Ten years later, I 
suppose, it did. Either way, the kitchen is 
where I stayed. 


I’m not the only one. Gabrielle Hamil- 
ton, Amy Thielen, Lisa Donovan, John Cur- 
rence, and Anthony Bourdain were all chefs 
before becoming known for their prose. 
Some of them, like me, studied English or 
writing in college but found themselves 
cooking onthe linein restaurants because 
their deep dives in lit and linguistics left 
them with few résumé-ready attributes. 
We foundahome infront of cutting boards 
and behind stoves, going in every day to 
painstakingly sculpt something raw, likea 
bunch of collards, into something refined, 
like creamed green ravioli bathed in a 
warm brown butter with pickled stem vin- 
aigrette, only to send it out into the dining 
room to be gobbled up by hungry people 
who would move on to the next dish in a 
tiny fraction of the time it took our hands 
tocraftit. That processisalotlike whittling 
anideaintoastory and sending that story 
out into the world for people toexperience 
it in their own way without your oversight. 

It's as painful as it sounds. Maybe | 
should start painting? & 
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Here’sastory about Texas: A friend of mine went toasuper- 
market in Austin to buy a pie. But when she got there, the 
pies, made by a company called Pam’s Pies, were sold out. 
She made inquiries. No, there were no more pies in the back 
room. No, there were no more deliveries that day. No, there 
was nothing they could doabout it. They were sorry. My friend 
left her name anyway and went home to figure out what todo about dessert. 

Anhourlaterthe phone rang. 

“Hi, this is Pam,” said the cheery voice on the other end of the line. “I hear 
you need apie.” 

Though this may seem like a very small story about avery small thing, it is 
actually a very small story about a very big thing. When we moved to Texas, 
my wife and I never expected to find, nestled among the clichés, stereotypes, 
and sweeping mischaracterizations about our new state, good old-fashioned 
friendliness. People being nice, courteous, and helpful when they didn’t have 
tobe. People acting inaspirit of generosity and decency. Texas, tooursurprise, 
turned out to be by far the friendliest place we had ever experienced. Nothing 
was even aclose second. Many states seem to be under the impression that 
their inhabitants are as warm and cuddly as Labrador puppies. People in the 
Midwest think this, for example. They are wrong. 
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Texas—playing utterly against type—is 
astate full of Pams. So much so that when 
we first arrived, moving to Austin from 
New York City nearly three decadesago, we 
were often not sure what we were looking 
at. After we had crossed the Arkansas bor- 
derand were pushing through East Texas, 
we noticed something very strange. Carsin 
front of uson two-lane state highways kept 
pulling over onto the shoulder anddriving 
slowly. Lots of them. After the tenth time 
it happened, we realized: They were just 
being nice. They were letting us pass. We 
found this same spirit all over the state. 

lamaConnecticut Yankee—prettymuch 
everything Texans should hate. | com- 
pound that sin by being a reporter, cold- 
calling people who frequently don’t want to 
talk to me, nosing into their business and 
speakingina voice that drips with Eastern 
boarding school, the lvy League, andsum 
mers on Cape Cod. But | have never, ina 
long career as a journalist, been treated 
as politely and considerately as | have in 
Texas—by secretaries, switchboard oper- 
ators, CEOs, felons, ranchers, shrimp boat 
owners, and candidates for office. They do 
something very odd here: They give you the 
benefit of the doubt. 

Before | go any further, let me point 
out that Texans aren’t perfect. They are 
human beings like everyone else. They 
sometimes swagger around and have ex- 
aggerated opinions of their own impor 
tance. They tend tolook down their noses 
at the ignorant hillbillies to their immedi- 
ate north, west, and east. They keep re- 
electing Republican attorney general Ken 
Paxton, who has been indicted for multiple 
felonies, accused by his own employees of 
taking bribes, and sued by the Texas bar 
for making false claims. When they wantto 
express the idea of “a great deal” of some 
thing, Texans often use the word buttload. 
They believe, uncritically, that the Dallas 
Cowboys are adecent football team. 

There are other reasons we choose to 
live here, related in various ways totheidea 
ofniceness. Whenwe first arrivedin Austin, 
there was this quirky natural foods market 
called “Whole Foods” that offered a level 
of quality in products and service we had 
never seen before. The company was one 
of many businesses in the state that capi- 
talized on Texans’ native friendliness and 
generosity. (Southwest Airlines, in Dallas, 
was another. Pam would have been a star 
inthe Southwest culture.) What struck us 
was not just the open, transparent culture 
at Whole Foods but the employees them- 
selves. All were extravagantly friendly. 
Many were tattooed and pierced anddyed. 
When you talked to them, you learned they 


Maverick, a longhorn steer at the 
Fort Worth Stockyards. 


were also working on their PhDs in micro- 
biology or computer science at the Uni- 
versity of Texas, running yoga studios, 
plotting Asian fusion restaurants, and 
playing lead guitar in alt-country bands. 
They had law degrees and were trying to 
start salsa companies. They had English 
degrees and werewriting code. We had nev- 
er seen quite this level of self-reinvention, 
this sense of limitlessness. 

I am not sure how to explain why my 
adoptive state should be this way. Asahis- 
torian, | naturally look to Texas’s uniquely 
tortured past. When the state won its in- 
dependence from Mexico in 1836, it sud- 
denly found itself quite alone in the great 
American beyond. Though its leaders had 
wanted Texas to become part of the Unit- 
ed States, the virtual certainty that Texas 
would join as a slave state delayed con- 
gressional action for adecade. 

And so Texas was left, a self-contained 
republic, yes, but broke, militarily punch- 
less, and facing existential threats from 
Comanches tothe north and west and Mex- 
icans—who did not give up trying to take 
Texas back—to the south. Until it became 
a state, in 1845, Texas enjoyed no federal 
protection, nosecurity. The problem per- 
sisted when the stateseceded from itssec- 
ond country—the United States of Amer- 
ica—in 1861. As a “federal” authority, the 
Confederacy was a joke. Indian conflicts 
increased. Chaos prevailed. Texas was 
againas good as alone. 

What did that all mean? Well, it meant 
that, like an orphan who is raised in fos- 
ter homes, Texans had to be fiercely self- 
sufficient. They had tosave themselves be- 
cause no one else was going to save them. 
They had no expectation that some large, 
disembodied abstraction like the state or 
the federal government was going to bail 
them out. And thus we evolved into the 
“low tax, low service” place that liberals 
love to hate. While Texas is one of the best 
states for jobsand business, it ranks last or 
near last in the provision of social services, 
including the percentage of people in gen- 
eral and children in particular with health 
insurance and Medicaid, welfare and food 
stamps benefits paid, and regulation of 
all sorts including environmental protec- 
tion. The message is clear: We won’t help 
you, but we won't get in your way, either. 


3B And, implicitly, fyou don’t like that, move 
4 to New Jersey. 
rT But there is another meaning. Though 
a. 


LIKE AN ORPHAN WHOIS RAISED IN 
FOSTER HOMES, TEXANS HAD TO BE FIERCELY 
SELF-SUFFICIENT. THEY HAD TO SAVE 
THEMSELVES BECAUSE NO ONE ELSE WAS 
GOING TO SAVE THEM 


Texas is known for its swagger, the state’s weakness, isolation, and vulner- 
ability in those early years actually produced the opposite effect: a massive 
inferiority complex. Wewere helpless, actually. Easy prey. The famous bragga- 
docio came as a reaction to all that. So did Texas's kindness, and generosity. 
Or at least that’s my theory. Beset by enemies on all sides, with no cavalry on 
the way, the orphan needed to fight, certainly, and fight hard. But the orphan 
also needed friends. The orphan needed to be nice in order to survive. Some- 
how, inspite of the recent influx of residents from elsewhere, the idea persists. 
Outsiders actually adopt this behavior. The spirit of Pam’s Pies, inthat sense, 
has been just as important to the state’s history as the spirit of San Jacinto, 
the 1836 battle where, against all odds, Texas wonits freedom. © 
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AT 
RANCHES 
ACROSS SOUTH 
TEXAS, THE 
EAST 
FOUNDATION 
IS ON THE 
CUTTING 
EDGE OF 
STUDYING 
HOW 
WORKING 
LANDSCAPES 
CAN WORK 
FOR PEOPLE, 
CATTLE, QUAIL, 
AND WILDLIFE 


OF ALL 
. STRIPES 


Clockwise from top left: Game and cattle trails at San Antonio Viejo Ranch; 


quail hunters in the scrub; prickly pear cactus; wildlife scientist Abe Wood- 
ard with Lexi; bobwhite plumage; a white-tailed deer at ElSauz Ranch, 


* 


Conservation’s New Frontier 
fH 


By 
T. EDWARD NICKENS 


Photographs by 
NICK RELLEY 
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g 
IT’S CALLED 


TAMAULIPAN 
THORNSCRUB, 


this sheet of mesquite grove and wiry, briary, thorny chaparral 
brush. It covers much of the landscape from northeastern Mexi- 
cointothe Gulf Coastal Plain of South Texas, afifty-five-thousand- 
square-mile region of mostly thick cover, grading here and there 
into grasslands spiked with cacti. There’s just enough open ground 
that you can fool yourself into thinking you can make your way 
across and remain unspiked, unspined, and unthorned. Which 
might be possible if you were looking where you were going. Butit’s 
much more difficult when you’re following a bird dog witha snout 
full of quail scent, whichis the taskat hand. 

Bobwhite quail love the thornscrub, as do white-tailed deer, ja- 
velinas, non-native nilgai antelope (an Indian species introduced 
onthe King Ranchinthel930s and now freely roaming vast sweeps 
of South Texas), endangered ocelots, Texas tortoises, wild turkeys, 
and more than five hundred other species of birds. South Texas 
thornscrubis, in fact, a year-round cornucopia of plenty for wild- 
life, and especially for quail. They eat the fruits of Texas hog plum, 
Texas persimmon, Mexican olive, spiny hackberry,desert yaupon, 
and lime prickly ash. In the summer and early fall, quail will gorge 
onsomany prickly pear fruits that their faces are sometimesdyed 
avibrant purple. 

Now Chief, an English pointer, has frozen in acopse of palmate 
cacti, on the edge of a brushy mesquite thicket. I’m almost to the 
point when the covey flushes, quail wingsclattering inthe low scrub 
and then in the mesquite limbs as the birds break for open air. My 
first shot shears off finger-thick limbs and branches, the wood 
chips raining down with a falling bird. With the shotgun’s report, 


thestragglers decide they've had enough, anda few more quail—or 


it could be fouror five—vault from the cover. Thenearest bird flies 
overhead asthe gunarcstomy shoulder, and! almost fall backward 
with the shot. 


| break the shotgun open and look around. In the low-leaning 


light of a late winter afternoon, the thornscrub seems to soften, 
the jagged vegetation sanded down and smoothedlike meringue. 
There’s a jangle of metal growing closer, and the huffing of adog, 
and thenabirdis delivered to my feet. 

Those two quail will gointo my bird vest, and then into acooler, 
but they are also a harvest ofa different sort. Researchers will log 
thelocation ofeach killintoa vast dataset, aswellasthe 
precise coordinates of the covey flush, the position of 
the dog, how far the dog ran today andits exact route, 
how many hunters were in the party, how many shots 
were fired, how many quail wereshotandretrieved, how 


v 


solidation of the beef-processing industry to competition from 
foreign producers. Large landholdings are increasingly split up 
into ranchette subdivisions and smaller parcels purchased as 
private hunting properties. Fragmentation of the landscape, in 
fact, has been identified as the most significant threat to the 
region’s wildlife. Residents from other areas move in without an 


: understanding of what it takes to run areal cattle ranch. And add 


to that climate change and an urbanizing Texas population that 
might not fully grasp howcritical ranching is to the state’s economy 
and culture. 

Such pressures on what are called “working landscapes” cut 
across geography. Along the Gulf and Atlantic coasts, there’s a 


: growingconcernabout the loss of working waterfronts—howdowe 


maintain waterfronts amenable to commercial fishermen when 
million-dollar condo projects are taking over marinasand harbors? 
Acrossthe South, retaining agricultural land in the faceofexurban 


: development is also a working landscapes issue—how do we inte- 


grate growing populationsin regions where tractors and combines 
use thesame country roads as commuters? 

Thoseconcernsat the moment seem far removed from the bird, 
literally, in hand. But quail hunting here is part of an ambitious en- 
deavor in which every square inch of ground serves a larger pur- 
pose: Writea more sustainable future for ranching culture across 
South Texas. 


: THIS RANCH, THE 150,000-ACRE SAN ANTONIO VIEJO, IS 


the crown jewel of a collection of six historic South Texas ranches 
owned by the nonprofit East Foundation. All told, the ranches cover 
nearly a quarter million acres, scattered from Hebbronville, 150 
miles south of San Antonio, tothe shores of Laguna Madre. Cattle 


graze the holdings, but these are working landscapes withacause. 


The ranches serve as living laboratories for studying the interac- 
tions between cattle, rangelands, and both native and non-native 
animal and plant species. Each year, dozens of students, academ- 
ics,andother scientists conduct research on the ranches, monitor - 
ing some 625 wildlife species, from quail and charismatic raptors 
to Texas horned lizards and northern pygmy mice. All the while, 
cowboys care for Santa Gertrudis and Red Angus cattle, carrying 
onacenturies-old tradition. 

The foundation’s roots are sunk deep into Texas history and 
lore, with a pedigree of South Texas ranching royalty. In 1915, a 
second-generation rancher named Tom T. East Sr. married Al- 
ice Gertrudis Kleberg, the granddaughter of the founders of the 
famed King Ranch—a part of whichis adjacent to the San Antonio 
Viejo—and owner of a quarter interest in that cattle empire. The 
San Antonio Viejo was home to the East family for the next centu- 
ry. East Sr. and Alice East raised three children on the ranch, and 
after East Sr. died in 1943, Alice lived to be 104 and spent her life 

there. Her last surviving child was Robert 
Claude East, who died in 2007. His will es- 
tablished the East Foundation, to which he 


James Powell, the East Foundation’s bequeathed his entire estate. F 
director of communications, quail Robert East led an intriguing life, to be 


many quail were shotand not retrieved,andmore.I’m —_ hunting at San Antonio Viejo. sure. He never married and never had chil- 


playing a tiny part in one of the largest quail manage- 

ment studies ever undertaken, a multiyear, data-rich 
investigation on oneof the most storied landscapes in South Texas. 
And while quail are the subject of this research, the study is only 
one of many taking place on this ranch. 

Change is coming—and in some respects has already come—to 
South Texas ranching country. Texas has about ninety-six million 
acres of native rangeland, which is more than half the state’s to- 
tal area. Economic pressures on cattle ranching range from con- 
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dren. He loved to cowboy, preferred to 

speak Spanish over English, and by many 

accountswas barely distinguishable from his ranch hands. At the 

time ofhis death, he’d amassed holdings of 280,000 acres but lived 

simply. “When he died, he owned three shirts, three pairs of pants, 

anda brush coat,” says Trey Dyer, the East Foundation’s director 

oflandand fixed assets. “That’s not much ofan exaggeration. Oh, 
and one hundred twenty-five million dollars in the bank.” 

What he also had was a vision for his land that set into motion 


the mission of these ranches today. In his trust document, East 
stipulated that the foundation would never sell the land, and would 
forever use it for wildlife research and studies into the relation- 
ships between conservation and cattle ranching in South Texas. 
The lands can never be hunted for purely commercial purposes, 
so all hunting has to be embedded in the foundation’s research. 
“Robert East laid out a plan that was very mission focused and 
forward-thinking,” says Neal Wilkins, the foundation’s president 
and CEO. “He recognized that we are moving away from the idea 
that native rangelands have to be evacuated of cattle in order to 
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provide premier wildlife conservation. We want to know how we 
can mesh forever wildlife conservation and working lands in the 
same landscape.” 

Today the East Foundation employs ranch hands, cowboys, and 
windmill mechanics, plus PhDs in range and wildlife science, com- 
munications specialists, and education outreach staff. At any giv- 
en time, as many as twenty graduate students and interns pur- 
sue research onits ranchlands. Quail-hunting clubs actively par- 
ticipate in the work, and wildlife filmmakers and schoolchildren 
alike find their way to the ranches. 


oD) 


Top row: Powell 
glassing for nilgai 
at El Sauz; nilgai 
antelope; ahorse 
barnontheranch. 


Middle row: Tom T. 
East Sr. with his 
children in the 1930s; 
heading out foraquail 
hunt; cattle at ElSauz 


Bottom row: 
Taking aim; a dirt 
road at San Antonio 
Viejo; vaquero 
Timo Rodriguez 
attheranch. 


In some ways, the challenges of marrying the needs of South 
Texas working lands with conservation and wildlife resemble the 
puzzle facing other quail regions inthe South, with slight changes 
tospecifics.On East Foundation lands, staff must balance the de- 
mands of native species (quail, deer, turkey), exotic species (nilgai 
antelope), and endangered species (ocelots and others), all while 
providing the forage and water that cattle require. Quail-loving 
landowners in Florida, Georgia, and the Carolinas try to fit togeth- 
er the interlocking pieces of what it takes to keep bobwhites on 
their landscapes. They deal with non-native coyotes, rare wood- 


“WE WANT to KNOW HOW 
WE CAN MESH FOREVER WILDLIFE 
CONSERVATION and WORKING LANDS 
in the SAME LANDSCAPE” 


peckersand tortoises, and range shifts increatures as diverse and 
confounding as fire ants and armadillos. And from the South Tex- 
as scrublands to the Carolina pinewoods, land managers work to 
keep fireon the landscape to provide the young, tangled, nutritious 
growth that quail, deer, and turkeys need—and cattle love. Which 
means the work at the East Foundation ranches could resonate 
not only across South Texas, but acrossall Southern quail country. 


LIZZIE HAS A BLACK-RIMMED MOUTH, ANDI CAN SEE HER 
smile fifty yards away. At least it looks like a smile, and the bird 
dogs seem to be enjoying this as much as 1am. Lizzie and another 
big-running pointer are pushing through thethornsand spines and 
stickers, flying over the broken caliche, four hunters following, all 
our focusand hopes out therewith the dogs and their noses as they 
try tobreak the code of foot scent and feather scent. 

Itseemsan apt metaphor forthe East Foundation’s approachto 
quail hunting, which might be unlike quail hunting anywhere else 
in the world. Under its research mandate, the ranch’s bird dogs, 
bobwhites, and hunters mustalllead toa harvest of dataand knowl- 
edge. How do various cattle densities impact the abundance of 
quail? Do quail respond differently to various grazing methods? 
Howdoes rainfall impact bobwhite densities? 

One primary research question has to do with the impact quail 
hunters have on bobwhite populations. Quail huntingin Texasisa 
serious business, andit’s long been heldasatruism that 20 percent 
of alocal population could be taken each year without long-term 
implications to quail numbers. It’s an assumption that has never 
been fully tested but is now under the microscope here. 

Abe Woodard, arangeand wildlife scientist for the foundation, 
lays out the project’s outlines. “Using that recommendation for 
harvest, what are the effects on bobwhite populations?” he says. 
“Are we leaving enough for robust reproduction? Are we leaving 
enough to take into account the variation in rain in South Texas? 
Weneed to makesure that our huntingand management practices 
are done in a sustainable manner and with good stewardship so 
our quail don't follow the negative trends we've seen in bobwhite 
populations in other parts of the South.” 

Already researchers have found that hunters tend tooverstate 
theirskillat connecting with flushing birds, and underestimate how 
many birds go unretrieved, That data calls into question studies 
that rely on self-reported harvest figures. But on the East Foun- 
dation’s six quail leases, there’s little room for guesswork. The 
clubs that hunt these lands are about an even split between family- 
oriented private clubs and corporate groups that use the facilities. 
Memberships rarely open. “You beg to get in, and then you don’t 
everdoanything tolose your place,” Woodard says, laughing. And 
nowonder: Seeing thirty and forty coveys a day isn’t unheard-of. 

Before each hunting season, helicopters fly low over the quail- 
hunting properties, flushing birds that observersinthe choppers 
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thencount. “We flyone hundred percent coverage,” Woodard says. 


“Wecountevery bird.” Theneachclubisgivenaspecificnumberof = 


quail it must shoot. equal to 20 percent ofeach lease’s quail popula- 
tion. Inthe field. an East Foundation scientist or wildlife technician 
accompanies each hunt and tallies up the statistics. 

Back at the truck. we're greeted by research scientist Andrea 
Montalvo, tablet in hand. She logs our details into the quail data- 
base—fessing up to every missed shot isasobering moment—and 
then weighs my first single. 

“One hundred sixty-five grams,” she notes, nodding. Wilkins 
stepsover totake acloser look. 

“That's arecord-book bird right there,” he says. “Anold-growth 
quail. Nice work.” 

Montalvo collects the quail, and we switch out bird dogs for an- 
other hunt. I have to admit there’s a different feel to this pursuit. 
We're plugging into something larger than chasing birds through 
thethornscrub.] mentionthisto Trey Dyeras we push 
toward a windmill where we'll rendezvous with the 
truck. It’s a refreshing approach, he says, to work for 
an outfit for which knowledge is the critical metric. 
“There are different drivers here than the bottom 
line.” he explains. “We're hereto learnand share.” And 
it’s all built on hunters who invest in the program. For 
thescientiststo get meaningful harvest numbers, the 
quail hunters here havetobeas committed as theyare. 
Most quail hunters are conservative. Somedon’t hunt 
singles afteracovey flushes. Many limit the numberof birdstaken 
fromasingle covey rise. But it’s a different deal onthese ranches. 

“A lot of hunters hunt for six weekends and that’s their season, 
but that’s not our program. Woodard sayswithagrin.*“They have 
togetafter it here. Wetell them: Youneedtokill xnumberof birds, 
sovou better get here with your truck gassed up.” 


v 


BEYOND THE QUAIL STUDIES, WITH THEIR MILLIONS OF 
hunter-supplied data points, the East Foundation ranches are 
hometowhat may bethe country’s largest unmanaged population 
of white-tailed deer on private land, and studies on the ranches 
have investigated the impacts of coyotes on deer fawns and how 
deer and cattle compete for shade in sucha sun-soaked environ- 
ment. Other research focuses on nilgai antelope. There are more 
than two thousand of the elk-sized animals on the ranches, and 
keeping their numbers incheckiscritical. Nilgaiare common hosts 
tothe cattle fever tick, which can wreak havocon ranch herds. 

Andatleastone East Foundation ranch provides vital habitat for 
one of the South’s most intriguing endangered species—the Amer- 
ican ocelot. It’s thought that fewer than eighty ocelots exist in the 
United States, but trai] cameras have documented morethan thirty 
individuals on the foundation’s El Sauz Ranchnear Port Mansfield. 
The Austin-based cinematographer Ben Masters filmed his 2022 
PBS documentary American Oceloton the property, and he’s back 
onthe ranches to film another wildlife documentary for the BBC. 

Oneafternoon! meeta veterinarian and doctoral student from 
the University of Tennessee, deep in the wild 27,000-acre prop- 
erty, which includes three miles of undeveloped shoreline on the 
Gulf Coast’s Laguna Madre. Off the side ofatwo-track ranchroad, 
Ashley Reeves straddles a game trail that arrows into the brush, 
careful to keep her boots off the narrow lane of bare sand pocked 
with animal tracks. Hackberry thorns snag inher sleeves. “Here’s 
a good one,” she says, waving me over. “Can you see the toes?” 

I thread my way through the thicket and take a knee to look 
closely. 1 recognize the print as feline, but that’s as far as | can get. 
“The difference between an ocelot and bobcat track is subtle,” 
Reeves says. “The back pad of anocelotisalittle flatter and wider. 
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Opposite, clockwise from top 

left: Ocelot researcher Ashley 
Reeves; awindmillat ElSauz;a 
pair of quail; agave leaves; Miguel 
Rodriguez at San Antonio Viejo; 
Jack, an English pointer. 


It’shard totell sometimes, but this is an ocelot. It might be Prince. 
He’sapretty big cat.” 

Agricultural development and habitat destruction have ma- 
rooned these rarely seen predators, cutting them off from larg- 
er populations in Mexico. Biologists and students at El Sauz are 
outfitting captured ocelots with GPS collars to help identify which 
habitat types could be most suitable for reintroducing animals. 
But Texas ocelots facea more immediate challenge: asmall genetic 
pool that is getting smaller. While connecting habitat across the 
borderisanimportant part of protecting these cats, shoring upthe 
genetics of the Texas ocelotsis an even more critical step. 

At the most fundamental level, that will require more ocelots. 
Reeves’s study involves capturing wild male ocelots (no small 
task) and inserting catheters (no mean feat, either) to collect se- 
men, which could form the basis for a network of zoos to createa 
breeding population. That could support the introduction ofanex- 
perimental wild ocelot populationin South 
Texas, asignificant advance. 

But it’s slow going. Reeves might have 
forty or fiftylive traps set at any given time. 
Onetrapset overnight is consideredasin- 
gle “trap night,” and nearly four thousand 
trap nights in the 2022 season yielded five 
captured ocelots—including Prince. When 
acat is trapped, alerts go out and founda- 
tionstaffand research partnersstreamin. 
Aportable laboratory goes upinthe dark. Semenisextracted and 
frozenusingliquid nitrogen. “It’s like something out of M*A*S*H,” 
Reeves says, grinning. “Three hundred and sixty days of disap- 
pointment, and five days ofexcitement—that’s my job.” 

That’s also indicative of the resources the East Foundation 
brings to range and wildlife science. The ranch operations are de- 
signed to incorporate large-scale, long-term research projects, 
and their status as working ranches lends akind of trust that isn’t 
easily duplicated. For many landowners, the prospect of hosting an 
endangered species is fraught with concern over the potential for 
regulatory strictures. But the foundation’s pedigree and reputa- 
tionasachampion for working landscapes are helping calm fears. 

“A lotof private landowners are looking tous to find the path to- 
ward managing endangered species on large private tracts of land,” 
says James Powell, the foundation’s director of communications. 
“Once we figure out the model, that should open up other places 
where landowners might be hesitant to say they have ocelots. It’s 
abig experiment with implications far outside South Texas.” 

It'sacommon refrainin matters pertaining to the foundation’s 
research: The efforts are, pardon the phrase, nearly as bigas Tex- 
as. Figuring out ways private lands and landowners can help solve 
issues as crucialas food supply, rangeland quality, and sustainable 
wildlife populations is central to the foundation’s mission. 

“Our federal lands are great,” Wilkins says, “but we’re not go- 
ing to solve all our problems on federal lands.” And though grow- 
ing large numbers of quail and big deer while retaining good beef 
production is important, the revolutionary approach to what the 
East Foundation is doing, he explains, lies in putting the research 
into practice with future ranch and wildlife professionals. “We're 
going to doit through developing the right management tools on 
one hand,” hesays, “and onthe other, training tomorrow’s leaders 
so they know how towork ina future environment that integrates 
science, management, policy, and economics. 

“If we can’t find ways that land stewardship and wildlife conser- 
vation can occur on private lands, all while continuing with beef 
cattle production, then we are going to lose things that are very 
dear tousinthis state.” © 


THERE’S a DIFFERENT FEEL fo THIS 
PURSUIT. WE’RE PLUGGING into SOMETHING LARGER THAN 
CHASING BIRDS THROUGH the THORNSCRUB 


A Barbs-B-Q tray with brisket, pork 
ribs, lamb chops, green spaghetti, 
concha bread pudding, cacti de gallo, 
handmade tortillas, and spelt bread. 
Opposite: Chuck Charnichart, a 
native of Brownsville, Texas. 
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ONE of the BEST BRISKET COOKS 
in TEXAS (and THEREFORE the 
WORLD), CHUCK CHARNICHART 
IS FOLLOWING HER OWN 
PATH with BARBS-B-Q—and 
BUILDING a BARBECUE FUTURE 
Se WITHOUT BORDERS 
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UNE JUNNT 3. 
MORNING LAST FALL, 


Chuck Charnichart—arguably the top brisket cook working in Texas today— 
walked into Kreuz Market in Lockhart in a Lady Gaga T-shirt. § Among the 
Texas barbecue faithful, Kreuz is well known as one of the no-frills German 
American meat markets where Hill Country-style barbecue originated. It’s 
aninstitution built on greasy butcher paper, along with the likes of the iconic 
Southside Market & Barbeque in Elginand Louie Mueller Barbecue in Taylor. 
Openedin1875in Lockhart as Jesse Swearingen’s meat market, Kreuz moved 
toits current location—abarnlike building where smoke hangs over old-style 
brick pits—in 1999, after a dispute between siblings. Like other early Texas 
barbecue joints, Kreuz began asagrocery store where the ownerssmoked the 
meats they couldn't sell, offering them by the pound, § Today it stands as one 
of a handful of barbecue pillars in Lockhart, a charming small town of some 
fifteen thousand people that the Texas legislature named the state’s official 
barbecue capital about twenty years ago. And Lockhart will soon be home to 
anewentrantinthestate’s long barbecue history. Charnichart has been visit- 
ing often lately, looking at locations for her first barbecue joint, driving three 
hours down from Fort Worthand bringing friends from Austin and her home- 
town of Brownsville, about three hundred miles south on the Mexican border. 


Until a decade or so ago, serious Texas 
barbecue fans made pilgrimages to Lock- 
hart the way their Eastern counterparts 
might spend time in Lexington, North Car- 
olina, or small towns in the South Caro- 
lina Midlands. Many still do. But things 
started to change in Texas around the 
time a thirty-something in a white V-neck 
and thick-rimmed glasses named Aaron 
Franklin opened a barbecue trailer by 
an interstate’highway in Austin in 2009. 
Franklin was—is—the Elvis Presley of Tex- 
as barbecue, packaging generations of Hill 
Country tradition in a way that energized 
countless pitmasters in other parts of the 
country and the world. In 2015, he became 
the first pitmaster to winacoveted James 
Beard Award for Best Chef. 

Thanks in part to Franklin’s success, 
these days you’re as likely to find top- 
ranked barbecue in Austin, Fort Worth, 
Dallas, or Houston as in Lockhart or Tay- 
lor, often prepared by people who look a 
lot like Franklin. Depending on whom you 
ask, you might be morelikely. In 2018, Aus- 
tinAmerican-Statesman reporter Matthew 
Odam caught flak after he wrote an article 
calling Lockhart—about thirty minutes 
fromAustin—an “overrated” barbecuedes- 


tination. “Ill be back to Lockhart, even if 


the city puts up a sign that reads ‘Big-city 
critics no longer welcome,” he wrote. “But 
I'll be doing it more for the ritual and the 
tingle of nostalgia than the brisket.” 

At Kreuz, Charnichart walks up to the 


counter and quietly orders a taste of al- 
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most everything—a quarter pound of 
brisket, turkey, chicken, shoulder clod, ja- 
lapefio hot guts. “Prime rib?” asks a white- 
aproned pitmaster. “Sure!” she says. Pile it 
on.Shehasn’t been to Kreuzinafewyears, 
and this is essential eating for any Texan, 
muchlessapitmaster. 

Sitting at a table in the cafeteria-style 
diningroom, shesampleseachof the meats 
as ifshe’s writing her own review. She tugs 
onasliceof brisket, testing its tenderness. 
“That is good,” she says of the smoked rib 
roast, taking a second bite. “I’m happy.” 
Even after spending years in pungent 
clouds of brisket smoke—which can turn 
pitmasters into sushi-and-salad types 
when they’re off the clock—she hasn’t lost 
her taste for good barbecue, and she’s im- 
pressed with Kreuz. 

“I get why they say it’s the best of the 
old school,” she says. “I can see myself 
coming in pretty often when I move here.” 
She finishes herlunch withascoop of Blue 
Bell Cookies’n Cream on asugar cone. “Ice 
cream just pairs so well with barbecue.” 
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At twenty-four years old, Charnichart is 
getting ready to open what may well be 
one of the most important restaurants 
in Texas: a woman-owned-and-operated, 
South Texas-inspired barbecuejoint called 


Barbs-B-Q. The name is a pretty straight- 
forward pun—“I can’t believe no one else 
is using it,” she says—but it’s also not not 
a reference to Nicki Minaj, who calls her 
fans Barbz. 

Seven years ago, Charnichart had never 
heard of Kreuz, Lockhart, or Aaron Frank- 
lin. Growing up in Brownsville, the state’s 
southernmost city, as the first American- 
born child of Mexican nationals Bethoven 
and Francisca Charnichart, she was more 
familiar with barbacoa—traditional bor- 
derland pit cooking and its modern adap- 
tations. “We’d heard of brisket, sure, but 
people made it in a slow cooker,” she says. 
“We did have cookouts. My mom hada big 
family, and we’d get together on Sundays 
and have chicken wings, fajitas, ribs, rice 
and beans, green spaghetti.” (Moreon that 
green spaghetti later.) 

Charnichart grew up in a trailer park, 
sharingaking bed with her momand three 
siblings until she entered middle school. “! 
thought my friends who had houses lived 
such nice lives,” she says. “I was very em- 
barrassed to live in a trailer. But we hada 
home. I realize that now. My parents tried 
to explain that. They’d say, ‘Don’t think 
about it too much.” 

Working at Taco Bell as a teenager, she 
realized that she and her dad, a cook on 
nearby South Padre Island, were earning 
the same hourly pay—minimum wage. Still, 
the family ate well. “We were lucky to have 
moms who cooked for us every single day,” 
says Alexis Tovias Morales, Charnichart’s 


“IT’S HARD TO COOK FIFTY PERFECT 
BRISKETS AT A TIME—LIKE, NEARLY 
IMPOSSIBLE. BUT SHE’S GOTTEN THE 
CLOSEST ’ VE EVER SEEN ANYONE GET” 


Clockwise from left: 
Charnichartslicing 
brisket; the signat 
Goldee’s; the Goldee’s 
line forms early; 
green spaghetti, a 
Rio Grande Valley 
specialty. Opposite: 
Fire raasting 

poblano peppers. 


childhood friend and now one of her part- 
ners in Barbs, who grew up in another 
Brownsville trailer park, raised by a single 
mother. “Breakfast, lunch, and dinner. 
Their whole lives revolved around their 
kids, so we were fortunate to have really, 
really good food.” 

Charnichart’s parents wanted her to 
get a job after high school. But Charni- 
chart knew what she wanted and went for 
it. She was offered a full ride at Texas A&M 
University but turned it down toattendthe 
University of Texas, her dream school— 
where she ended up studying marketing 
and working three jobs (at a fast-food res- 
taurant, at the campus basketball arena, 
andasatrainerfor the women’s basketball 
team) to pay her bills. Browsing Craigslist 
in Austin one night, she came across ajob 
listing she had toinvestigate. It wasa front- 
of-house position at Franklin Barbecue, 
not too far from the university. “I saw that 
itwas twelve bucksan hour plus something 
like fifty in tips,” shesays. “Ithought, ‘What 
the heck? That’s crazy!” Tovias Morales 
joined her thereafew monthslater. 


a RR 


Charnichart never worked the pits at 
Franklin. But she discovered that her own 
barbecue obsession was taking hold when 
she left Texas to study abroad in Norway 
herjunior year—andendedupworking ata 
(smokeless) barbecue joint in Oslo. “That’s 
when realized! wasgetting serious about 
this,” she says. “I was asking myself, Why 
thehellam! working ata barbecue place in 
Norway?Maybelshould be thinking about 
thisasacareer.” 

That career would not be at Franklin. 
Ready tobreak out of the male-dominated 
institution and learn more, she and Tovias 
Morales left the restaurant after Charni- 
chart graduated from college. “I’m glad 
that Chuck was able to take some things 
from Franklin and grow in a different di- 
rection on her own,” says Mincho Jacob, 
the restaurant’s former general manager. 

For the past few years, Charnichart has 
been cooking at Goldee’s in Fort Worth, 
a relatively recent entrant to the state’s 
barbecue scene, which in 202] earned 
the number one spot on Texas Monthly's 
reputation-making list of the state’s best 
barbecue joints—turning heads all over 
the state. “I think she’s definitely the best 
brisket cook in Texas,” says Jonny White, 
one of the founders of Goldee’s. “She’s tak- 
en everything I’ve taught her and gotten 
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betterthan me. You know, it’s hard to cook 
fifty perfect briskets at atime—like, nearly 
impossible. But she’s gotten theclosest I’ve 
ever seenanyone get.” 

Charnichart had gotten to know White 
during her time at Franklin. A talented 
brisket cook seenas one of Franklin’s pro- 
tégés, he left therestaurantbefore she did 
to open Goldee’s, a roadside joint in the 
Fort Worth suburb of Kennedale, with a 
group of friends who had worked at sever- 
alofthe state’s top barbecue spots. When 
she joined him there in 2020, the restau- 
rant was running on a shoestring budget, 
ayearaway fromits Texas Monthly corona- 
tion. Since then, the lines have been wrap- 
ping around the parking lot, with people 
waiting for hours to taste Charnichart’s 
brisket—whether they know it’s hers or 
not. She began making her own name in 
the summer of 202], when White and the 
other owners went on vacation and in- 
vited her to do something with the space 
while they were away. She put ona pop-up, 
serving smoked meats with aguas frescas 
and Brownsville-inspired sides. It marked 
the debut of Barbs-B-Q. Since then, Char- 
nichart andthe team she’sassembled have 
continued to put on Barbs pop-ups, in Fort 


Worth, Austin, and Lockhart. 
“Chuck is a product of Goldee’sin some 
important ways,” says the Dallas-based 
food writer Lisa Fain, the author behind 
the award-winning website the Homesick 
Texan. “Goldee’s is very inclusive, and 
from the beginning, people from all walks 
of life were coming through the doors, not 
just your barbecue faithful.” 
Whiteisallabout opening doors.On You- 
Tube, where he goes by the video-game- 
inspired name Jirby, he posts barbecue 
how-tos that are goofy, self-deprecating, 
and loaded with secret knowledge. (White 
is in large part the reason many home 
cooks now know that some of the most fa- 
mous pitmasters in the “salt-and-pepper- 
only” state of Texas swear by Lawry’s.) He 
and the other young pitmasters at Gol- 
dee’s seem to take their barbecue a lot 
more seriously than they take themselves, 


“CHUCK TOLD ME, ‘I WANT YOU 
TO DO A VEGAN SAUSAGE.’ OUR 
THINKING IS, LET’S BE SPECIAL, 
LET’S BE DIFFERENT. LET’S 
FIGURE OUT WHAT REALLY GOOD 
VEGAN HOT GUTS TASTE LIKE” 


a departure from the inflamed egos that 
have sometimes characterized the bar- 
becue world. They recognized a kindred 
spirit in Charnichart. White even brought 
her with him to Egypt for a three-month 
consulting gig with a Cairo restaurant 
called Longhorn Texas BBQ, taking a ma- 
jor pay cut to ensure they earned thesame 
amount. It was a tough experience, Char- 
nichart says, in part because many of her 
Egyptian coworkers didn’t care to work 
witha female pitmaster, but that only hard- 
ened her resolve to open Barbs. 

“Chuck runs a very motley crew,” says 
Joanne lrizarry, an Austin-based entrepre- 
neur and Barbs investor. “It’s not tradition- 
al people at all, but we all came together.” 

Tovias Morales, for example, is amem- 
ber of Austin’s trans community anda for- 
mervegan whostill hasataste for meat sub- 
stitutes. “Chuck told me, ‘Iwantyoutodoa 
vegan sausage,” she says. “Our thinkingis, 
let’s be special, let’s be different, let’s rev- 
olutionize barbecue. Let’s figure out what 
really good vegan hot guts taste like.” The 
Barbsteam has talked about launching the 
restaurant with a dance show from House 
of Lepore, a group of queer performance 
artists that Tovias Morales belongs toand 
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The Barbs atthe 


smoker. Opposite, 
from left: Tovtas 
Morales, Charnichart, 
and Conlin. 


describes asa “chosen family.” ““We’vecre- 
ated a safe space where we can come to- 
gether and celebrate each other,” she says. 
She could say the same thing about Barbs. 


Thanks to the pop-ups around the state 
over the past year and a half, barbecue 
fans are taking notice of Charnichart and 
her team. “When I go out to barbecue 
events, | hear people saying, ‘She’s one of 
the Barbs!”” Irizarry says. That’s in part 
because of Charnichart’s skill with bris- 
ket, which is undeniable, but also a menu 
unlike any other in Texas barbecue. 

Barbs already has a signature side: that 
green spaghetti, adish fromthe RioGrande 
Valley. Charnichart useshermom’s recipe, 
tossing warm noodles in a sauce of cream 
cheese, sour cream, and milk, tinted green 
and flavored by cilantro, jalapefio, and 
roasted poblano peppers. It eats like extra- 
creamy mac and cheese with a chile bite. 
“Not even North Texas or Central Texas 
knows about it,” she says, stirring the dish 
together in Irizarry’s house in suburban 
Austin on a recent morning. “That’s so 
crazy to me, because we ate it all the time. 
We were so lucky!” 

Also on the menu: “cacti de gallo,” a riff 
onaclassic salsa dotted with tart, crunchy 
bites of salted nopal cactus; her take on 
slow-simmered charro beans, rich with 
Onion, garlic, tomatoes, and bacon; and 
concha bread pudding, made from frost- 
ed Mexican sweet rolls. Like some other 
new-wave pitmasters, Charnichart bakes 
her own bread—thoughas you might guess, 
she departs from the classic white slices 
served on trays around the state. Hers is 
an earthy, spelt-fortified loaf swirled with 
cinnamon, like a raisinless cinnamon- 
raisin bread, and it pairs surprisingly well 
with smoked meats and green spaghetti. 
(Some customers like to make spaghetti 
sandwiches.) “It’s good, right?” Charni- 
chart says with a shrug. “And a little bit 
healthier, with the spelt.” 

Then thereare the meats. “If you spend 
a shift with her and watch how she treats 
the brisket with such respect...well, I’ve 
never seen a guy do that,” Irizarry says. 
“She literally mothers those. They speak 
to her, and she speaks to them. I’ve been 
with her at night, and the way she looks 
at them, you can see in her eyes that she’s 
communicating with them. It’s different 
from dudes who are just slapping them on 
thesmoker.” Sheserves her uniformly juicy 


and tender brisket—a testament to care- 
ful trimming—with two kinds of salsa and 
handmade tortillas, and she tops her ribs 
with a sprinkling of lime zest that bright- 
ens the sweet serrano sauce. It’s her own 
combination of barbecue craftsmanship 
and borderland flavor. 

“I think what really drives me is that ! 
don’t think brisket has been perfected 
yet,” Charnichart says. “Every time I cook 
brisket is different and comes with its 
own unique challenges. There’s so much to 
learn.” Andsomanyvariables—the smoker, 
the beef, even the weather. “Barbecue isa 
job that requires alot ofpatience,andlam 
extra-extra-extra patient.” 
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Before Chuck was Chuck, she was Terry. 
Born Teresa Charnichart, she adopted 
“Chuck” relatively recently, as herown sort 
of nom de ‘cue. The moniker is a tongue- 
in-cheek commentary on the challenges 
of making a name as a woman in Texas 
barbecue—Maybe they'll take Chuck more 
seriously'/—and a roundabout reference 
to Lana del Rey, another one of the pop 
star inspirations behind Charnichart and 
Barbs. “She's big in the Valley,” Charni- 
chart says. “Maybe because people think 
she’s Latina.” Del Rey has a photographer 
sister named Chuck. “I thought that was 
cool—a woman named Chuck.” 

l ask Tovias Morales, who has known 
Chuckas Terry since they were kids, ifshe 
thinks there is a fundamental difference 
between the two personas. Terry is herold 
friend, she says, whostays out late drinking 
Red Bull-and-vodkas and dancing toLady 
Gaga. Chuckis the quiet, hyperfocused pit- 
master who hasn’t had much ofasociallife 
since before the pandemic. (The personas 
do overlap at times. Charnichart took the 
Goldee’s boys toa Lady Gaga concert last 
year.) She plans to change hername legally 
when she has time. Terry is out of the pic- 
ture. For now. Charnichart is also deter- 
mined to keep the spotlight on her collab- 
orators. “She's creating space not just for 
herself but for her friends,” Mincho Jacob 
says. “It’s a beautiful, avesome thing.” 

Inadditionto Tovias Morales and Irizar- 
ry, the Barbs team includes Haley Conlin, a 
North Dakota native (and another former 
vegan) who fellinlove with Texas barbecue 
while visiting a friend in Austin. In August 
2021, after she’d spent seven years working 
in barbecue, Conlin posted onInstagram— 
where she goes by barbecuebaddie—that 


she was done with the industry. “I have 
been groped, stalked, corneredin walk-ins, 
harassed, fired for reporting misconduct, 
threatened, called abitch,and talked down 
to by way too many men,” she wrote. As 
she tells me, “I would not do this with any- 
one but Chuck.” 

If all goes according to plan, Charni- 
chartandher partners willopen Barbs-B-Q 
in Lockhart this year. She has good reasons 
for choosing Lockhart, even if it already 
hasasmany legendary barbecue spots per 
capita as any place on earth. It’s a friendly 
town, shesays, with astrong sense ofcom- 
munity, and just a short drive from Austin 
and an hour from San Antonio. But you 
don’t open a barbecue joint right in the 
barbecue capital of Texas—especiallyasa 
Charnichart from Brownsville, far removed 
from Lockhart’s multigenerational bar- 
becue families—if you don’t want to make 
something ofastatement. Andifyou push 
her, she'll admit that she wants to needle 
the Texas barbecue establishment just a 
little bit. 

Kreuz Marketisn’t going anywhere. But 
if Charnichart represents the future, then 
it looks like a healthy one, with pitmasters 
who respect the heck out of Lockhart tra- 
dition—and who grew up in a world where 
high-quality brisket was agiven—bringing 
their own influences to the plate. It looks 
like Khoi Barbecue in Houston, where Don 
Nguyen serves an outstanding bowl of 
smoked brisket pho, and Distant Relatives 
in Austin, where Damien Brockway is ex- 
ploring the flavors of the African diaspora 
with black-eyed peas seasoned with burnt 
ends and chicken legs dunked ina vinegar- 
based sauce. Andit looks like Charnichart 
and Tovias Morales—in matching Lady Ga- 
gaT-shirts—trying everything onthemenu 
at Kreuz and going back to their kitchens 
with fresh ideas. 

“When Chuck puts her mind to some- 
thing, watch out,” Fain says. “She’s going 
totakeit as farasshewants.” 9 
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ONE OF THE COUNTRY’S MOST DIVERSE CITIES IS, AT ITS HEART, THE SOUTH’S BIGGEST SMALL TOWN 
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From left: An inviting Bee's Knees at Julep; rush hour at Anvil; Bludorn’s spaghetti with sea urchin, garlic chips, and chives. 
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THE BIG PICTURE 


By 


FRIENDS AND FAMILY HAVE A HARD TIME BELIEVING ME 
when | tell them | love Houston. Maybe it’s because I lived in New 
York City for fourteen years and it didn’t seem like I was exact- 
ly roughing it. I dined at restaurants and wrote about them for a 
paycheck. Every other month, | slipped on my Gucci loafers and 
attended New York Philharmonic concerts. My tennis team prac- 
ticed on the same courts as the pros vying for the U.S. Open title. 
For my fortieth birthday, | flew to Paris because it wascheaper than 
aflight toL.A. Areyou feeling bad for me yet? 

This snippet of my Big Apple life, however, while true, feels like 
it’s been run through an Instagram filter. One year! made solittle 
money as a freelance writer that I received food stamps for a few 
months even though! wrote about Michelin-starred restaurants, 
including foracertain nationalnewspaper. I only stepped into the 
halls of Lincoln Center because| used my outdated grad schoolID 
forastudent discount (I only got caught once), Yes, | didhit tennis 
balls across the net at a world-class venue, but it was usually late 
at night for the more affordable rates. The monthin Paris for my 
milestone celebration included two bleary-eyed weeks of working 
East Coast hours. 

Since moving to the Lone Star State last summer, I’ve never 
questioned my decision to live in the country’s fourth most pop- 
ulated city, and, according toa 202] WalletHub study, its most di- 
verse. I’m now much closer to Paris, Texas, than the City of Light, 
but my first meal as a Houstonian tasted (and felt) like a home- 

coming. | arrived during what would rankas the city’s hottest July 
onrecordand proceeded to order asteaming bowl of pho, the noo- 
dle soup many consider Vietnam’s national dish. At Pho Nguyen, 
a blink-and-you-miss-it restaurant nestled in yet another strip 
mall overlooking a freeway, ] savored each sip of the broth aserv- 
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er told me simmered throughout the day. This feeling of arrival 
was about more than slurping noodles. To find a Vietnamese es- 
tablishment flanked by abarbershop and acraft beer baris noth- 
ing special in Houston. If this spot had opened in my Minnesota 
hometown, many would have considered it “exotic.” In downtown 
Manhattan, it would’ve been just another restaurant to checkoff 
the bucket list. 

When peopleask me why I moved here, my short answeris that 
Imoved for the food. This is true. But | also can’t imagine a better 
state tolivein as ajournalist. It’s aland where you quickly come to 
learn that fact is indeed better than fiction. My first months here 
included news of an emu stopping traffic, which was only topped 
by the true tale of a suburban town hiring a feral hog trapper and 
another story of aneleven-foot crocodile roaming the streets. 

We dodged seasonal floods and hurricane threats, but | doubt 
even Mother Naturecould havedampened the pride Houstonians 
feel for their town. In November, the Bayou City went crazy when 
the Astros won the World Series. People lined up outside my news- 
room to buy actual print newspapers as memorabilia. Mattress 
Mack, which is what locals call their Houston business hero Jim Me- 
Ingvale,won arecord $75 million bet when the team beat the Phila- 
delphia Phillies. His customers won big too, though, because what 
felt like an urban legend was a brilliant marketing ploy: Shoppers 
who spent at least $3,000 on furniture from Mattress Mack’s Gal- 
lery Furniture stores got their money back because the hometown 
team won. (Mattress Mack also opened up his furniture stores as 
shelters when Hurricane Harvey hit the city in 2017.) 

I’ve already met the kindest people here, many of whom are 
just nice to benice without expecting something from you. One of 
my bosses offered to lend me her car my first week on the job, al- 
though my skeptical New Yorker side took over and | declined. For 
months, | bummed rides from new friends to tennis practice before 
buying my own car. One time | got lost trying to find a barbecue 
joint near the televangelist Joel Osteen’s megachurch when apo- 
liteman pointed mein theright direction (and insisted I order the 
fatty brisket). 

Assomeonewho makes his living writing about food, | often size 
up acity by its restaurants, bars, food trucks, taco stands, food 
halls, and even fast-food options (the verdict is still out on whether 
I prefer Whataburger over In-N-Out).In Houston, up-and-coming 
chefs—and even food writers—can actually afford to learn and 
experiment. Of-the-moment restaurants like Bludorn, as well as 
the James Beard Award-winning bar Julep, inspire not only lo- 
caltalent, but alsochefs and bartenders who are coming to Texas 

to “level up,” to steal the Astros’ team slogan. Young cooks can 
hone their skills here in acclaimed kitchens, while veteran chefs 
are opening the restaurants of their dreams. These debuts join 
classics like the Original Ninfa’s on Navigation, a favorite for Tex- 
Mex where I’ve probably eaten twice my weight in queso and faji- 
tas. The large Vietnamese population here means | eat dishes I’d 
rarely find outside of Vietnam, like a seven-course beef dinner 
at Saigon Pagolac, or a congee served with offal in what Housto- 
nians call Asiatown. I plan to check out the upcoming Houston 
Livestock Showand Rodeoas much for the food—smash burgers, 
bacon-wrapped pork belly onastick, and fried chicken sandwiched 
between doughnuts—as for the bull riding and people watching. 
There’s no way around the heat and humidity, but there’s good 
AC (there is no state personal income tax, so | throw those extra 
dollars from my paychecks toward the electric bill). The city isn’t 


Chef Aaron Bludorn plates pork chop schnitzel with delicata 
squash, Treviso, celery root, and sauce charcutiere. 
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necessarily picturesque, either. There are no snowcapped moun- 
tains or sandy beaches withcrystal-clear water. It’s flat, and high- 
ways weave through the topography likea Rorschach test. Locals 
will warn you about the bad drivers. The roads might be friendlier 
in morerural parts of Texas, but people seemingly arrive in Hous- 
ton with all sorts ofnotions regarding driving etiquette—speeding, 
zipping from the far lane to an exit, tying two mattresses atop a 
roof, not signaling. I recently survived an Uber ride during which 
my driver tailgated another vehicle within inches before accelerat- 
ing ahead, cutting the other driver off, and telling me he would’ve 
goneafter himif|weren’t in his car. My attempt todefuse the situa- 
tion involved—what else—food.I told himI was hungry and needed 
recommendations. He pointed me toa Middle Eastern restaurant 
and told me! must order the tashreeb shawarma, an Iraqi recipe 
of stewed meat served over pieces of bread or pita. | madeit there 
(safely) a few weeks later for a lunch with colleagues. The recom- 
mended dish was a hit, but it was the fork-tender lamb that made 
me wish! could go back and give the driver a five-star review. 
Just ask a Houstonian (or Google) about what you’re looking for 
and it’s probably here. No matter what hobby, art, or sport inter- 
ests you, Houston offers everything most other major cities do. You 
just have toknowwheretolook—anddrivethere. Dancelovers know 
that the Houston Ballet was hometo Lauren Anderson, whoin1990 
wasa pioneer inthe field when she became aprincipal dancer with 
amajor American company. Chun WaiChan, alsoalongtime dancer 
in town, was recently promoted by New York City Ballet to be its 
first Chinese principal. Not long ago, Isat on thelawn of Miller Out- 
door Theatrewith a bottle ofnaturalwine and acharcuteriespread 
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from Montrose Cheese & Wine, whichis owned by the group behind 
the nationally acclaimed March restaurant. During that free con- 
cert featuring the Grammy-nominated, Saudi Arabia-born Arooj 
Aftab, the Brooklyn-based singer’s ethereal voice cemented Hous- 
tonas my newhome much sooner than! had expected. 

it’s clearer tome now than ever that I seek out the same rituals 

and experiences—food, music, tennis—to create a sense of home 
and connection to my family, no matter what city I’m livingin. With 
tips from locals, I’ve discovered the affordable tickets to the Hous- 
tonSymphony, the free concerts at Hermann Park, the accessible 
tenniscourts at Memorial Park, and Vietnamese dishes |’ve tasted 
for the first time, even though | have visited Vietnam and search for 
Vietnamese restaurants in any city I visit (there’s one in Tromso, 
Norway, in case you were wondering). And I’ve got big plans for this 
year already, like sipping a margarita from another Houston Tex- 
Mex favorite, El Tiempo Cantina, while watching the best baseball 
teaminthecountry. 

When you love a place, it seems like everyone wants in on your 
secret, your find. The littleindependent bookshop, the best tailor, 
that speakeasy-style bar, a vintage shop, or anew mom-and-pop 
restaurant neverstays asecret for longin our social-media-driven 
world. In New York, | often wanted to guard those finds or, let’s be 
honest, take part in the I-know-this-one-spot flex. In Houston, we 
have no problem sharing. We cheer one another on. We champion 
businesses big and small. It all feeds this rush I’m always craving 
when faced with new opportunities, surprises, and discoveries— 
nothing my new hometown is short on. Houstonians never forget 
toremind me that thisis indeed the biggest small town. 


THE ITINERARY 


HOT 
SPOTS 


H-Town cheers 
forits classics and 
embraces promising 
new contenders 


By Kayla Stewart 


EAT & DRINK 


Bludorn 

For his namesake restaurant, Aaron 
Bludorn—an alum of Netflix’s The 
Final Table and chef Daniel Boulud'’s 
Michelin-starred Café Boulud—puts 
the Gulf of Mexico's culinary gifts on 
a pedestal: plump oysters; poached 
and flash-fried octopus embedded 
inarichalmond romesco sauce; 
lobster-chicken potpie with a dollop 
of citrusy créme fraiche a waiter 

stirs in tableside; fragrant crab jollof 
rice inspired by the Senegalese child- 
hood of director of operations Cherif 
Mbodji, who greets arriving diners. 
Bludorn and Mbodji also recently 
openeda second venture, Navy Blue 
in Rice Village, where mainstays like 
the jumbolumpcrabcake anda 
grouper sandwich further honor 

the Texas coast. 


The Breakfast Klub 

More thantwodecades on, this 
classic in Midtown stilldraws 
building-wrapping lines thanks to its 
flavorful takes on two iconic dishes: 
“katfish & grits” and “wings & waffle.” 
Restaurateur Marcus Davis hosts 
Houstonians of all walks—politicians 
and celebrities included—and plays 
anactive roleinthe city's Black com- 
munity. While you wait, check out the 
streetside wall that features rotating 
murals from area artists. 


Cali Sandwich & Pho 

One of the nation's largest popula- 
tions of Vietnamese Americans calls 
Houston home, and there's no short- 
age of supernal options for their na- 
tive cuisine. Cali serves a pilgrimage- 
worthy barbecue pork banh mi 

with pickled carrots on soft toasted 
bread, and other deeply comforting 
offerings such as wontons with egg 
noodle soup and beef pho, 


Double Trouble 

Caffeine & Cocktails 

This Midtown bar is, as the 
Houstonian Beyoncé might say, 
feelin’ itself after a 2022 redesign 
that transformed it fromacradle 
of debauchery into a tropical 
oasis. Start with frozen drinks: The 
Paloma and Suffering Bastard 
provide necessary relief from the 
perennial heat. Enjoy around or 
three before crossing the street 
to Tacos A Go Go for fishtacos ora 
breakfast plate even at 10:00 p.m. 


Gatlin’s Fins & Feathers 

Greg Gatlin of Gatlin’s BBQ recently 
openedhis family's second venture, 
Gatlin's Fins & Feathers, anode to 
Houston's coastal bounty. The heavy 


hitters show up, and they’re good: 
fried shrimp, gumbo, and blackened 
catfish, as well as deliciously sur- 
prising Thai-style fried oysters. The 
refreshing shrimp cocktail with crab, 
avocado, and cucumbers makes for 
alighter pick-me-up. 


Julep 

The Mexican American bartender 
and author Alba Huerta opened the 
award-winning Julep on eclectic 
Washington Avenue in 2014. Nearly 
adecadelater, the bar should top 
every visitor's must-try list. Drinks 
like the Cherry Bounce Sour and the 
Farmhouse Gibson demonstrate 
creative prowess, but the classic 
Aviation soars to the heavens, 


Louie’s Italian American 

Inthe rapidly evolving East End, 
Houston-born siblings Angelo and 
Lucianna “Louie” Emiliani originally 
planted their flag with a joyfully quirky 
all-day bakery, Café Louie. But their 
Red Sauce Sundays fixed menu 

was so popular that they recently 
changed the name to Louie's and re- 
openedas anltalian American dinner 
spot, serving pastas, redfish piccata, 
and Meyer lemon posset. 


Lucille’s 

Chef Chris Williams plays an 

integral part in Houston's dining and 
volunteer community thanks to his 
restaurant, Lucille’s, and his non- 
profit, Lucille’s 1913, which dished up 
thousands of meals to underserved 
communities during the early days of 
the pandemic and 2021's catastroph- 
ic winter storm. Henamed his spot 


From far left: A friendly 
gathering at Double Trouble; 
Cali Sandwich & Pho’s Banh Mi 
Dac Biet; Memorial Park. Below: 
The art popsat Tacos A GoGo. 


for his great-grandmother Lucille B. 
Smith, one of the first Black female 
entrepreneurs in Texas, and diners 
will find Williams cooking some of 

her recipes, like the chili biscuits she 
once served to Martin Luther King Jr. 
Williams's own creations do his family 
proud, too, like butter bean hummus 
and roasted Gulf sheepshead. 


The Original Ninfa’s 

on Navigation 

Arguably the birthplace of the 
modern fajita, Ninfa's and its Tex-Mex 
fare have drawn crowds since the 
restaurant opened fifty years ago. 
“We have something that was very 
well regarded and remembered,” 
says owner Niel Morgan, who took 
over a fading Ninfa’s in 2006 after 

it suffered a few financial setbacks. 
“Even thoughit was in need of some 
improvements, we've stuck true to 
what think was the original vision.” 
Case in point: The executive chef 
Alex Padilla’s mother worked for the 
restaurant’s matriarch, “Mama” Ninfa 
Laurenzo, in its early days. 


Riel 

Chef Ryan Lachaine nods to his 
Ukrainian heritage for his Eastern 
Europe-meets-Houston cuisine, 
including such dishes as truffle and 
caviar pierogi and a stunning tama- 
rind barbecue snow crab. 


Squable 

Anvil, Bobby Heugel's deservedly 
popular bar that opened in 2009, 
built a loyal fan base with cocktails 
suchas the Black & Tan, with rye, gin- 
ger beer, and blackberries, and the 
gin-and-Chartreuse-accented Last 
Word. He's since started up other 
notable projects, including Squable, 
the Houston Heights restaurant he 
partnered on with the James Beard 
Award-winning chef Justin Yu and 
executive chef Mark Clayton, who 
conjures up dishes like a Dutch baby 
pancake topped with ricotta, pre- 
served kumquat, and black pepper 
honey tocomplement an elegant 
and expansive wine list. 


Truth BBQ 

“Barbecue really keeps you on your 
toes, no matter how many times you 
doit,” says the Brenham pitmaster 
Leonard Botello lV, who brought his 
Truth BBQ to Houston in 2019. He 
needn't worry—his Central Texas 
standards, including pork ribs and 
pulled pork, sing, as do his boudin 
brisket and magnificently indulgent 
sides like tater tot casserole. 


Winnie’s 
Anew addition to Houston's down- 
town scene, Winnie's has staked its 
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Claimamong the late-night crowd 
with a relaxed patio and bar offering 
basil Ranch Water cocktails and 
crispy fried dill pickles served with 
piquant Pickapeppa ranch sauce. 


Xin Chao 

MasterChef winner Christine Ha 
continues to charm diners with her 
takes on Southem and Vietnamese 
specialties: braised pork and crispy 
noe served with pickled greens and 
arichly seasoned soft-boiled egg: 
five-fungi congee with oyster, trum- 
pet, snow wood ear, shiitake, and 
enoki mushrooms; and ethereal pork 
belly bao buns. 


Just west of downtown, the artsy 
Montrose neighborhood beckons 
with the renowned Rothko Chapel, 
galleries, vintage stores, and the 


historic La Colombe d'Or hotel at 

its heart on Montrose Boulevard. 
“This beautifully and recently redone 
house-hotelis close to everything 
you'd come to town for—shopping, 
the museum distnct—and the baris 
incredible,” says Courtney Barton, 
who owns anearby shop. Graba 
locally brewed Saint Arnold pilsner 
oracharred onion dip snack before 
exploring the mansion and finding 
your suite, or book one of the nine 
apartment-style garden bungalows. 
For evencloser proximity to the 
action, the glamorous Lancaster 
Hotel—built in1926—sits inthe 
Theater District. Chef Joseph Vinson 
helms its Cultivated F+B restaurant, 
where he serves Southern spins 
suchas a “collection” of deviled eggs, 
including one topped withsmoked 
salmon. Take time to stroll through 
the lobby and mezzanine to view the 
hotel's art collection and find pieces 
by onetime Texas residents Donald 
Judd and Robert Rauschenberg. 


A Treasure Chest Frozen Flight of delights at Winnie's; 
vintage kimonos overlook Asia Society Texas Center's water 
garden. Opposite: Alba Huerta at her bar, Julep. 


Asia Society Texas Center 
“Welive ina very multicultural city, 
where fun things like Vietnamese 
crawfish boils happen,” says Steph- 
anie Todd-Wong, a director at Asia 
Society Texas Center, which just 
celebratedits tenth anniversary. The 
Japanese architect Yoshio Tanigu- 
chi, known for his expansion of the 
Museum of Modern Artin New York 
City, designed the center—which 
includes spaces for art exhibitions, 
performances, and classes and 
peers over a serene water garden— 
as his first freestanding building in 
the United States. 


Houston Symphony 

Music director Juraj Valéuha leads 
stirring renditions of Western 
European symphony and opera 
pieces, and hosts renowned guest 
artists from all over the world. The 
symphony also performs concerts 
honoring Black composers such as 
Duke Ellington, Florence Price, and 
Scott Joplin, and Latino composers 
suchas Astor Pantaleon Piazzolla 
and Arturo Marquez. 


Memorial Park 

This 1,600-acre urban green spaco 
has long lured walkers, runners, 
sunbathers, and garden lovers. The 
newLand Bridge project, slated 

for a February opening, grows wild 
with native prairie grasses and aims 
toundo some of the damage done 
when a 1950s highway sliced the park 
in two. In the spring, look for irises and 
big-draw Texas bluebonnets. 


The Museum of 

Fine Arts, Houston 

This mammoth museum under- 
went aremarkable transformation 
thanks to the nation’s largest cultural 
construction project, completed 
after nearly a decade in 2020. Pieces 
by Georgia O'Keeffe and Frederic 
Remington are inthe collection, and 
in January, the museum mounted 
artwork from an extended loan of 125 
masterworks from the collection of 
the late Houston philanthropist Fayez 
S.Sarofim, including a stunning John 
Singer Sargent portrait. 


Rec Room 

Voice actress and author Stepha- 
nie Wittels Wachs cocreated this 
theatrical center, which pays tribute 


to her youngor brothor Harris Wittels, 
awriter and executive producer 

of Parks and Recreation, through 
comedy events throughout the year. 
The theater supports a writers group 
and some of the most inventive plays 
in Houston, and, says Matt Hune, 
artistic director and cofounder, 
“many of the plays go on to further 
development or productions across 
the nation.” 


Rothko Chapel 

In1964, art patrons John and 
Dominique de Menil commissioned 
the artist Mark Rothko tocreatea 
sacred space in Houston. He painted 
fourteen murals in dark hues, meant 
toreflect back color and light, but 
died the year before his Rothko 
Chapel was completed in1971.Nowa 
respected nondenominational space 
for gathering, the chapel closed for 

a year and ahalf beginning in 2019, 
but reopened with a new skylight, the 
better to flood the sanctuary—and 
artwork—with brightness. 


SHOP 


Courtney Barton 

With two Texas locations—one inthe 
town of Round Top, and oneonthe 
tree-lined antiques hub of Ferndale 
Street in Houston—the textile 
designer Courtney Barton’s shops 
contain luxe home goods reflective 
of a well-traveled life: Mediterranean 
clay pots; antique Turkish wood cut- 
ting boards; dohar blankets made in 
partnership with artisans in India; and 
Belgian handloomed|linen throws. 


Dao Chice Dao 

Almost two decades ago, designer 
Chloe Dao won the second season of 
Project Runway, and while she could 
have pursued a fashion career entire- 
lyin New York, she returned—and 
thrived—in her hometown. Find her 
colorful jewelry and satin dresses at 
two boutique locations, inthe M-K-T 
shopping center and Rice Village. 


Kindred Stories 

This bookstore dedicated to Black 
writing includes novels, academic 
works, and a cooking section that 
highlights heavyweight authors like 
Bryant Terry and Toni Tipton-Martin. 


Space Montrose 

Come for the expansive handmade 
stationery and paper goods section 
and stay for the distinctively Houston 
treasures, such as prayer candles 
that depict the World Series-winning 
Astros players just the way locals see 
them—as saints. 


MEET 
LOCALS 


stirupa strong pride 


By Kayla Stewart 


THE 


Houstonians 


of place 


Alba Huerta 


MIX MASTER 


When COVID-19 forced Alba Huertatoshut 
her bar Julep’s doors, her nimble staff 
began delivering cocktails viarefrigerator 
truck. Then, when Julep reopened on Ken- 
tucky Derby dayin 2021, Huertadebuteda 
menuofcocktails that all highlighted “mi- 
grant” ingredients such as Indian-grown 
cardamom, West African alligator pepper, 


and, in the Tepache Julep, sous-vide ver- 
dejo wine and pineapple, mezcal, and tam- 
arind. “It’s a city where you can have a di- 
verse staff, and we also have different pal- 
ates and enjoy different flavors,” Huerta 
says. “You mix that with the fact that we’ve 
been exposed toeach other's cultures for 
solong,andthenit gets really interesting.” 
Huerta herself immigrated from Mexico 
to the United States in the early eight- 
ies with her family, and is now one of the 
few Latina women who own and operate 
a full-service bar in the South. Last year, 
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she took home the James Beard Award 
for Outstanding Bar Program, giving the 
city its first such recognition in a nation- 
alcategory. 


Shellye Arnold 


PARK PROTECTOR 


Just as soon as Shellye Arnold took over 
as CEO of the Memorial Park Conservan- 
cyin 2013, she and the park’s partners set 
aboutimplementing a masterplan to pro- 
tect—and boost access to—the sprawling 
oasis, one of the largest wilderness parks 
of its kind in the country. “In society, ur- 
ban parks are one of the places that peo- 
ple come together and can, for the most 
part, be on a level playing field,” Arnold 
says. “It’s the whole experience that em- 
powers visitors: being there, immersing 
themselves in nature, connecting with the 
earth.” Herteam gathered input from more 
than threethousand Houstonians and doz- 
ens of scientists and hired the renowned 
landscape architecture firm Nelson Byrd 
Woltz to create a network of biking, run- 
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ning, and walking trails that wind through 
prairie, savanna, wetland, and forest hab- 
itats studded with Texas red oaks, river 
birches, black tupelos, and bald cypresses. 
Locals flock there, literally: Among the 
birds that call the park home, a mated pair 
of least grebes made headlines when they 
went outside their usual tropical range 
and nested among the native bulrush at 
Hines Lake. For the past couple of years, 
the feathered visitors have returned to 
Memorial Park annually with a growing 
extended family. 


Chris Shepherd 


CHEF WITH A CAUSE 


Chris Shepherd may have departed his 
Underbelly Hospitality group, known for 
such beloved bygone restaurants as 
Underbelly and One Fifth, but the chef 
still maintains a distinctive presence in 
Houston’s dining scene, His entertaining 
Cook like a Local cookbook acts as a love 
letter to the city’s immigrant-led cuisine, 
and he has directed the national gaze to- 


From top: Memorial Park 
Conservancy CEO Shellye Arnold; 
Chef Chris Shepherd. 


Kindred Stories owner TerriHamm (left), 
with staff members Chanecka Williams 
and Stevens Orozco. 


ward local food figures such as former 
Thai grocery store owners Noi and Law- 
rence Allen; chef Surekha Patel of the In- 
dian British restaurant London Sizzler in 
Southwest Houston; and Nga Chung, the 
founder of Cali Sandwich & Pho. Southern 
Smoke Foundation, Shepherd’s nonprofit, 
raised $1.6 million for restaurant workers 
duringits 2022 festival, sponsoring mental 
health programs and an emergency relief 
fund while bringing together industry A- 
listers like Tom Colicchio, Aaron Franklin, 
and Cheetie Kumar. And the onetime wine 
director at Brennan’s of Houston has al- 
ready kicked offhis third act, which actual- 
lymarksareturntohis roots: He’s thenew 
resident wine columnist at CultureMap, a 
Houston-based publication. “It’sjust kind 
of funtobeableto talk about wineand food 
in a different light, where it’s not techni- 
cally driven,” Shepherd says. “It’s not too 
overbearing; it’s just fun and relaxing—the 
way it should be.” 


Terri Hamm 
STORY KEEPER 


Despite its size, Houston hasasurprising- 
ly limited number of independent book- 
stores, says Terri Hamm, owner of Kindred 
Stories in the Third Ward. Inspired by her 
bookworm teenage daughter, she opened 
the shop in 202] near historic Emancipa- 
tion Parkinasmall shotgun house. Part of 
Project Row Houses, a nonprofit that has 
helped transform derelict buildings into 
Black businesses and arts organizations, 
Hamm's cozy nook celebrates the work of 
Black authors and makers. Renata Cher- 
lise’s Black Archives: A Photographic Cel- 
ebration of Black Life hits shelves in Feb- 
ruary, sharing space alongside Robert D. 
Bullard’s Invisible Houston: The Black Ex- 
perience in Boom and Bust, candles from 
chandler Lonéz Scents, and bags of local 
roast from Three Keys Coffee. “If you’re 
trying toopenupyour palate tolearn more 
about the Black experience and Black sto- 
rytelling,” Hamm says, “books are a great 
way toimmerse yourself.” 
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PLEASE SIP RESPONSIBLY. BLADE AND BOW Kentucky Straight Bourbon Whiskey. 455% Alc /Vol 


Vol. Stitzel-Weller Distilling Co., Louisville, KY 


DUE 
SOUTH 


TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE FOR THE SOUTHERN SOUL 
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The private beach at Bay Harbor & Coconut Bay Resort in Key Largo; stone crab claws and whale fried lane snapper at Key Largo Fisheries. 


ADVENTURES 


The Hidden Keys 


A LOLLYGAGGING ROAD TRIP OFF THE MAIN DRAG OF FLORIDA'S OVERSEAS HIGHWAY 
By T. Edward Nickens 
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DUE SOUTH 


Fromleft: Card Sound 
Bridge; the artist Michelle 
Nicole Lowe at Indian 
Key Historic State Park; 

a Hemingway daiquiri 
and apinacolada at 
Winslow's Bungalows. 


dile, and delivered us to the middle of Key Largo, the 
northernmost of the Keys and an island we’ve usually 
blown past. 

I’m glad wetook our foot off the gas. First, we logged 
afour-mileleg-stretching hike through the blackiron- 
wood and Bahamastrongbark forests of Dagny John- 
son Key Largo Hammock Botanical State Park, then 
headed forthe waterfront. A few years ago, Julie andl 
stumbled across Key Largo Fisheries, located downa 
network of side roads that lead to the water. Thecom- 
mercial fish houseis halfacentury old and alsohometo 
asunnywaterfront café overlooking the marina. When 
we returned this trip, I ordered a Florida lobster roll 
hough you can complete the one hundred miles be- with chunks of sweet meat the sizeof shooter marbles, 
tween Key Largo and Key West in a couple of hours, while Julie worked through a platter of Key West pink 
last year my wife, Julie, and I marked off five full days shrimpand conch fritters. We even got asurprise visit 
to explore. We planned aslowpoke roadtrip, hunting from a manatee cozying up to the wharf. It was quite 


down off-the-beaten-path Florida Keys restaurants, the welcoming party. 
lodgings, and attractions. In other words, the Keys Onething that’s always intrigued us about Key Largo 
visitors often miss. is its healthy subculture of small mom-and-pop mo- 
We had afew guidelines for our search. Targets had to be offthemain U.S. 1 telsandresorts. Ourstay at Bay Harbor & Coconut Bay 
drag, a.k.a. the Overseas Highway, or, in the case of Key West, off overhyped Du- Resort convinced us these treasures are worth the 


val Street. Or they had tooffersomething special despite an Overseas Highway stop.Former Key Largoschoolteacher Peg MullinLaron 
address. “And anything with a billboard is off the list,” Julie sug- 
gested. Five days of meandering later, we had adeeper—andeven 
better—impression of an archipelago we'd already grown to love. 
Right out of the gate, as Highway l leaves the mainland south of 
Miami, we took a left-hand turn just past Homestead, onto Card 
Sound Road. Most Keys visitors continue south on U.S. 1, but this 


alternate route rises over verdant grass prairies, the horizon Targets had to be off the main drag, or 

studded with dark green hardwood hammocks and veined with they had to offer something special despite an Overseas 
turquoise waters. The road slices the Crocodile Lake National Highway address. “And anything with a billboard is 
Wildlife Refuge, home to the slender-snouted American croco- off the list,” Julie suggested 
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Clockwise from 
above: A garden 
walkway curves 
among guest bunga- 
lows at Winslow’; 
fishing guide Justin 
Valakis; a Winslow’s 
retreat; signsin 
Islamorada’s Morada 
Way arts district. 


purchased the five-unit Coconut Bay waterfront mo- 
tel in 1994 and three years later added the next-door 
Bay Harbor property to create a two-and-a-half-acre 
bayfront retreat. Every aspect of the place exceeded 
expectations: Gravel paths wend throughamanicured 
garden of mango, palm, and papaya trees, festooned 
with orchids, hibiscus, birds-of-paradise, and bougain- 
villea. Our sprawling, bright room had a full kitchen 
and a cozy deck overlooking the tree canopy. Laron 
herselfis adelight—as were her famous scones, which 
she bakes daily. Frankly, Julieand didn’t want toleave. 
But theroad called, and we were only getting started. 


ISLAND-HOPPING 


When we arrived in Islamorada, fifteen miles south 
of Laron’s unforgettable scones, the senior portraits 
of soon-to-be graduates of Coral Shores High School 
hung like holiday flags on the power poles lining the 
Overseas Highway. That’s good hometown karma in 
a place that retains a community feel despite being a 
major tourist destination. 

Near the top of my list for this trip was perusing the 
Morada Way Arts & Cultural District, a six-block cor- 
ridor of Islamorada. The quiet Morada Way itselfruns 
perpendicular to the highway, anchoring an assem- 
blage of artist collectives and galleries. At the Redbone 
Gallery, limmediately recognized astriking palette of 
bonefish and snook and astunner ofa pileated wood- 
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Gravel paths wend through 
amanicured garden of 
mango, palm, and papaya 
trees, festooned with 
orchids, hibiscus, 
birds-of-paradise, and 
bougainvillea 


pecker by Tim Borski, as well known for his saltwater 
fly designs as his art. And while finding artists in their 
studios can be alittle catch-as-catch-can, I lucked out 
at the Morada Way Clay co-op. Bev Blitzer, a retired 
Rhode Island art teacher, greeted me in her shop and 
schooled meonher nerikomi pottery, created with col- 
ored bits of clay that she cuts and stacks to producea 
look that brings to mind Damascus steel. 

Not all noteworthy Islamorada galleries are in the 
arts district, however. When! walkedashort way north 
andintothe Michelle Nicole Lowe Art Gallery, it feltlike 
’'dslipped underwater to check out acoral reef. Lowe’s 
great-grandfather worked as a Keys commercial fish- 
erman, and her love of the water shines through inher 
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DUESOUTH 


right: Grilled steak 
with black beans, 
rice, and plantains 
at El Siboney; art by 


Michelle Nicole Lowe; 


| Peg Mullin Laron’s 
| scone truck. 


| 
Clockwise from 
| 


brightly colored portraits of native Keys fish, turtles, 
and pelicans. 

Lowe enlisted her husband, fishing guide Cap- 
tain Camp Walker, to ferry us to Indian Key, anearby 
mangrove-shrouded island whose wild beauty often 
inspires her paintings. In 1836, the eleven-acre island 
became Dade County’s first county seat, thanks toa 
salvage business there that scrounged the Keys for 
shipwrecks. Todayit’sa historic state park andan ideal 
snorkeling spot, accessible by boat only. You can still 
see the ruins of the old town in the shade of tall tama- 
rind trees. 

“T often wonder,” Lowe said as the shadow of an os- 
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prey crossed the shell trail in front of us, “if those ear- 
ly settlers really appreciated the beauty here. Or was 
life so hard that they couldn’t comprehend it the way 
we do now?” I pondered that question as Ischemeda 
return trip to hunt for bonefish, barracuda, and pos- 
sibly permit. The remote flats and reefs around the 
island are perfect for a half day of fishing, with a shot 
at complete solitude. 


ADVENTURE AFOOT 


For many visitors, crossing the Overseas Highway’s 
bridges is aquintessential Keys memory, but the best 
way to admirethe view froma Florida Keys bridge these 
days has nothing to dowithacar. Last year, after a five- 
year, $44 million rehabilitation project, astoried rem- 
nant of the Old Seven Mile Bridge reopened asa linear 
park between Marathon and Pigeon Key. Walkers and 
bikers rejoiced. 

AsJulieand| powered through thenearly four-and- 
a-half-mile round-trip hike, we felt like frigate birds 
soaring above the water. “It’s kind of like walking the 
High Line in New York,” Julie mused. She looked down 
on underwater prairies of turtle grass, scored with 
bright white sand. A loggerhead sea turtle sunned in 
the water, far below. “Okay,” she admitted. “Maybeit’s 
not like that at all.” 

After a day of gallery-hopping and bridge gawking, 
wechecked in at Deer RunontheAtlantic, anintimate 
four-room bed-and-breakfast as far off the highway 
as you can get on Big Pine Key. The name is a clue: En- 
dangered Key deer wander the oceanfront property, 
even drinking from the fountains. There’s a gorgeous 
beach—ararity inthe Keys—and easy access to kayak- 
inginamangrove-lined bay just across the street. 

Deer Run’s close-to-nature vibe—the food is all 

vegan, and the inn is the top-rated Keys spot in the 
conservation-focused Florida Green Lodging Pro- 
gram —invites exploration. Julieand! shoved oneofthe 
inn’s tandem kayaks into the water at Coupon Bight 
Aquatic Preserve, and within afew paddle strokes, we 
were surrounded by mangroves, with sorties of red- 
winged blackbirds and glossy ibis all around. Within 
minutes, Julie wasinareverie, paddle stowed, trailing 
herhandsinthe water. “I don’t mind paddling fortwo,” | 
groused. “But how about not riding the brakes?” When 
we staked out in the kayak and leaned back with cups of 
wine, Julie declared she’d found her happy place. “Next 
time,” she crooned, “we are staying here longer.” 


THE HEART OF IT ALL 


We pulled into Key West sunbaked and grimy fromsea 
kayaking, so I assumed it was high time to relax. But 
Julie had other ideas. 

We spent the afternoon on awalking marathon, tak- 
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Vey 7a 


Valakis eases 
through mangroves 
near Key West. 


inga wandering route through town andstopping first 
at Kino Sandals, a leather sandal factory opened by a 
Cuban immigrant couplein 1966. Housed inatall brick 
building just off Duval Street, Kino sells twenty-five 
styles of sandals, all hand cut and assembled on loca- 
tion. Juliechosetheclassic Lily sandalinwhite—twenty- 
seven dollars. Yes, you read that correctly. 

Next we made a dash into the tiberlocal Fausto’s 
Food Palace to stock up on wild boar salami and fruit, 
and | barely made it past the deli counter—jerk chick- 
en thighs, picadillo, Cuban pork—without emptying 
my wallet. We dropped the goods at Winslow’s Bunga- 
lows (moreonthatinaminute) and madeourway tothe 
less-traveled southern shore of Key West, and perhaps 
our most intriguing find of the entire trip. 

One of two batteries whose armaments bolstered 
the gunsat the pre-Civil War Fort Zachary Taylor, the 
West Martello Tower never saw battle, but “Fort Zach” 
gunners hammeredit for target practice. Locals ran- 
sacked it for bricks until the Key West Garden Club, in 
astrokeof vision, tookitoverin1949. Today, sculptures 
and fountains adorn extensive gardens, andinsidethe 
old battery, each turn in the warren revealed galleries 
of botanical artwork hung on the old brick walls. 

Heading back toward the main part of town, we 
swung by 5 Brothers, acorner store that serves up au- 
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“We’ve got the fish, the music, the 


scene, and the sun, but we have to be aware 


of loving it to death” 


thentic Cuban sandwiches and lunch plates, plus tra- 
ditional hand-rolled Cuban cigars. It’s afavorite of local 
Cubans, and for atleast the millionth time, | regretted 
not paying closer attention in my high school Spanish 
classes. Julie and I refueled with cafés con leche and 
guava pastries on a nearby bench, then struck off to 
coolourheels—finally!—at Winslow’s Bungalows. While 
the West Martello Tower’s lush gardens may make it 
one ofthe most relaxing places on the island, it has stiff 
competition in this collection of historic Queen Anne, 
Victorian, and smaller conch houses. Tucked among 
tropical foliage, with pools, outdoor bars, and comfy 
swings beckoning under the trees, the retreat seemed 
impossibly quiet and restful given its proximity to Key 
West’s center. 

With three blisters on my feet, I was grateful that 
I’d booked a fishing trip with Shadow Caster Keys Flats 
Fishing for the next day. There was only so far Julie 
could walk on a twenty-two-foot center console. Cap- 
tain Justin Valakis is a Key West fixture, a full-time 
guide and an advocate for preserving the island’s 
funky attributes. “We’ve got the fish, the music, the 
scene, and the sun, but we have to be aware of loving 
it to death,” he told me, explaining his focus on tour- 
ism that supports ahealthy ecosystem. We caught tar- 
pon and lost aspinner shark when it leaped in a triple 
axel before shearing theline, and we left with adeeper 
appreciation for the locals who are protecting their 
slice of paradise. 

Forourlast nightin the Keys, JulieandI returnedtoa 
placewe’velong loved—El Siboney, a traditional Cuban 
restaurant on the outskirts of downtown. We ordered 
roast pork with pickled onions, coconut shrimp, and 
Cuban albondigas—meatballs—which we didn’t need 
but were curious to try. The meatballs came in a pun- 
gent tomato sauce, a savory counterpoint to the rest 
ofour meal. 

Aswedownedthelast ofasangria pitcher, I gnawed 
Julie’s shrimp tails down to the nubs. She’s a terrible 
shrimp eater who leaves a third of the meat on each 
tail. But as | dredged the last crustaceans through a 
pineapple-and-hot-pepper sauce, | realized that her 
shortcomings as a kayak partner and seafood diner 
paled in comparison to how she shines as a road trip 
companion. Like me, she’d rather take her chances off 
the beaten path. And afterahalfdozen trips together 
totheKeys, shestillinspires adventure and discovery. 
Astheseislands do, if you’ll take the time to look. & 
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From top: The 
Mansion Baratthe 
Commodore Perry 
Estate in Austin; 
Bala de Canon cock- 
tails at Galveston’s 
Hotel Lucine. 


HOTELS 


Historic Reception 


FIVE OF THE MOST WELCOMING NEW HOTELS IN 
TEXAS MAKE SMART USE OF OLD SPACES 


ospitality is big, big businessin Texas, which boasts 
the most hotels of any Southern state (nationwide, 
it’s second only to California). But it’s not all new 
construction and city high-rises: Some of thestate’s 
most notable and inviting additions have revitalized 
once-neglectedhistoric spaces, preserving charac- 
ter andreenergizing downtowns. Froman updated 
midcentury motel in Galveston with a can’t-miss 
bar, to a gorgeous sprawling estate in Austin, to a collection of 
nineteenth-century bungalowsin Round Top, these hotels artful- 
ly merge Lone Star heritage with contemporary flair—and keep 
their soulfulness intact. 
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THE GRAND RETREAT 


THE COMMODORE 
PERRY ESTATE 


Austin 


e@ Visiting the Commodore Perry Es- 
tate, part of the Auberge Resorts Col- 
lection, feels like being in two places at 
once. The 1928 Italianate mansion sits on 
ten acres in the heart of Austin’s Hyde 
Park neighborhood, but one could easily 
mistake it for a country home in Europe 
withits glamorous grounds and manicured 
gardens. Formerly the residence of Texas 
businessman Edgar “Commodore” Perry 
and his wife, Lutie, the landmark reopened 
in 2020, inviting guests to stay in one of 
the original mansion suites or anew three- 
storyinn. The Virginia-born designer Ken 
Fulk appointed the estate in his signature 
whimsical style, keeping original tile work 
and wood paneling and mixing in floral 
paintings, taxidermy, and Pierre Frey fab- 
ric depicting cacti with one-of-a-kind fur- 
nishings from the Original Round TopAn- 
tiques Fair. “It’s my imaginary Hill Country 
residence,” Fulk says. “There is achildlike 
sense of wonder about the whole thing.” 
Guests drift among the restored stained- 
glass-lined chapel, picnics on the lawn, lazy 
afternoonsby the pool, andcocktail hourin 
thelivingroombeforedinner at Lutie’s, the 
garden restaurant where stylish Austin- 
ites and visitors dineon house-baked bread 
and platters of Royal Red shrimp and Mis- 
sissippi Delta-grown rice.—Sallie Lewis 


MIDCENTURY MARVEL 


HOTEL LUCINE 


Galveston 


® Past the seafood shacks, Pleasure 

Pier, and mini-golf courses lining Gal- 
veston’s seawall, a pylon sign juts froma 
low-slung brick building. Once bearing a 
pirate ship and the words TREASURE ISLE 
MOTEL, the sign now marks Hotel Lucine, 
signaling anewlife forthe midcentury sea- 
side motor inn. “We wanted to preserve the 
soul and history of the building, but mod- 
ernize it,” says Galveston native Keath Ja- 
coby, whoco-owns the Lucine with her hus- 
band, Dave, and developer Robert Marcus. 
“Cities across Texas are growing exponen- 
tially, and we want to show that Galveston 
is on an upward trajectory, too.” Relics 


From left: Samantha Wilay; Auberge Resorts Collection 


Southern Sophistication 


- HISTORIC HOME TOURS, COLUMBUS, MISSISSIPPI: 
MARCH 16 — 26 

- THE COLUMBUS, MISSISSIPPI PILGRIMAGE JUBILEE 
OF HOMES: MARCH 31 — APRIL 23 (WEEKENDS ONLY) 


- TALES FROM THE CRYPT: APRIL 12, 14, 19, 21 


TH E DATE S - CATFISH IN THE ALLEY: APRIL 13-15 


COLUMBUS 
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VisitColumbusMS. org fora complete list of attractions and events. 


TENNESSEE WILLIAMS HOUSE MUSEUM & WELCOME CENTER | 300 MAIN ST. | 800.920.3533 
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Clockwise from below: The Commo- 
dore Perry’s main staircase; tomatoes 
served Campechana-styleat the 
Lucine; historic bungalows at Hotel 
Luluin Round Top, plus the property’s 
Il Cuculo barandacedar-paneled suite. 


- 
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from the sixties, the Lucine’s zigzagged 
roofline andcenter courtyard remain, but 
the owners have swapped some of the 
stucco walls for glass panels, added more 
bright pops of teals, golds, and greens to 
theeaves, and decked out theentirecourt- 
yard in emerald and white tiles handmade 
by a family in Nicaragua. (Those colorful 
tiles repeat throughout the lobby bar, and 
the sixty-one guest rooms retain much 
of their original tile as well.) The owners 
tapped a pair of Houston heavyweights, 
James Beard Award-winning chef Justin 
Yuand bar guru Bobby Heugel, tohelm the 
food and beverage program, which orbits 
around a small but dazzling restaurant, 
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the Fancy. “We want it to feel like you’re 
eating at an eclectic friend’s house,” Dave 
says of the restaurant. Yu calls it “fine- 
ish dining,” accented with Gulf Coast in- 
gredients such as a pork-belly pot roast 
bobbing with roasted oysters in mignon- 
ette. Follow dinner with a nightcap at the 
rooftop bar, where the lights of the Ferris 
wheel down the beach glimmer, simulta- 
neously astone’s throw and a world away. 
—Caroline Sanders Clements 


ANTIQUE HUNTERS’ HIDEAWAY 


HOTEL LULU 


Round Top 


Thesoundofaroostercrowing starts 
another day in Round Top, a quiet 
townwithjusteighty-seven permanent res- 
idents about halfway between Austin and 
Houston. Every spring and fall, though, it 


explodes intoatreasure hunter’s paradise 
when more than 100,000 people descend 
during the Original Round Top Antiques 
Fair, which draws sellers and buyers from 
around thecountry. The town’s lodging op- 
tions have never come close to meeting 
the demand. But after forty years of own- 
ingahomein Round Top, Cinda Murphy de 
Palacios and Armando Palacios opened 
their Hotel Lulu in 2021. “Hotel Lulu cap- 
tures the magic of our favorite small town,” 
says Cinda—“Lulu” to her grandchildren. 
“It combines formal settings in primitive 
spaces with equal parts Texas hospitality 
and European sophistication.” Sixrestored 
nineteenth-century bungalows—original 
cedar walls intact—dot a one-acre tract 
once known as Bybee Square. The name 
pays homage to Texas doyenne Faith By- 
bee, the original owner of the dwellings 
and herself a preservationist. In the four- 
teen guestrooms, dramatic canopied beds, 
gilded mirrors, and handwoven blankets 
from Pakistan’s Cholistan Desert strike 
a sumptuous and comfortable balance; 
outside, porch swings await after a day of 
antiquing. At the I] Cuculo bar, cocktails 
arrive beneath a hand-painted jungle mu- 
ral by Houston artist Andrea Condara, 
andthe poshnew lounge just beyond, with 
amalachite wallpaper ceiling, heavy velvet 
curtains, and an intimate twenty-person 
capacity, might be the best-kept secret in 
Texas.—SL 


THE HOMETOWN HERO 


HOTEL DRYCE 


Fort Worth 


© For Jonathan Morris, opening Hotel 

Dryce in 2021 in Fort Worth’s Cul- 
tural District provided an opportunity to 
broadcast the city’s creativity. “I love be- 
ing able to paint a narrative for visitors of 
there being a new energy in Fort Worth,” 
says Morris, the hotel’s co-owner and the 
entrepreneurial host of the Magnolia Net- 
work series Self Employed. “It’s not the 


Clockwise from top left: Auborgo Rosorts Collection, Samantha Wiley, courtesy of Pir Bongiseon (3) 
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As America’s premier sporting community, 
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same old Western cowboy culture people 
know. We have that, but we’re more than 
that.” The architects at Bennett Partners 
transformed a midcentury dry-ice ware- 
house into a chic and cozy twenty-one- 
room hotel with a growing collection of 
local art, such as woven tapestries by Niki 
Dionneandelegantly moody photographs 
by Guillermo D. Tapia, both of whom are 
known to frequent the Dryce’s lobby bar. 
Located just across the street from Dick- 
ies Arena, which hosts A-list musicians as 
well asthe Fort Worth Stock Show & Rodeo, 
the hotel and its bar draw diverse crowds: 
Chris Stapleton groupies one night, fans 


of Post Malone the next, bull-riding buffs 
another. Out front, acourtyard firepit filled 
with dry ice—purchased each week from 
the building’s originaloccupants—steams 
like awelcome beacon.—CSC 


BORDERLINE GENIUS 


THE PLAZA HOTEL 
PIONEER PARK 


El Paso 


® In 1930, Conrad Hilton cut the rib- 

bon on his tile-tower-topped hotel 
in downtown E] Paso. The tallest building 
in the skyline for nearly a quarter century, 
the Hilton became a city landmark and 
attracted glamorous patrons; Elizabeth 
Taylor, for one, lived in the penthouse for 
nine months while she filmed the 1956 
blockbuster Giantin Marfa(she was, after 
all, married to the hotel magnate’s heir). 
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Many downtown El Paso buildings began to 
deteriorateinthel1980s and’90s, butama- 
jor restoration effort began inthe 2000s. In 
2020, after sitting empty for decades, the 
hotel reopened as the Plaza Hotel Pioneer 
Park, ringing in a hopeful new age for Sun 
City. “Our ethos is to bring people back to 
downtown E] Paso,” says Adrian Gonzalez, 
the property’s general manager. While 
the original brick-and-concrete facade re- 
mains and designers managed to salvage 
tile work and chandeliers, the interiors 
received a full upgrade, with new leather, 
mohair, and walnut furniture; West Texas 
surrealist art; and relics from the hotel’s 
history. The lobby’s Ambar Restaurante 
serves wood-fired Mexican cuisine that 
highlights nearby family farms. “You know 
the food is good when about forty percent 
of our clientele comes over from Juarez 
each night,” says Gonzalez, who helps run 
the vast tequila program that comprises 
morethan six hundred agave spirits. “Peo- 
ple knowtequila, but we introduce themto 
sotol, mezcal, bacanora, raicilla.” Upstairs, 
at the rooftop bar, La Perla, guests can sip 
those spiritsin Mexican mintjuleps or mo- 
jito diablos as they gaze on the city from 
Elizabeth Taylor’s point of view.—CSC © 


From far left: La Perla rooftop bar at 
El Paso’s Plaza Hotel Pioneer Park; the Plaza; 
the Dryce’s in-room vinyl setup. 


ONE TO WATCH 


The Baker 
Hotel and 
Spa 


Mineral Wells 


From1929 untilit 
closed in1972, the 
Baker Hotel and Spa 

in North Texas gained 
worldwide fame for 

its healing waters, 
drawing such visitors 
as Judy Garland, Clark 
Gable, and, legend has 
it, Bonnie and Clyde. 
The Spanish Colonial 
Revival property, listed 
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on the National Regis- 
ter of Historic Places, 
is at last undergoing 
amassive, multiyear 
renovation that will 
take it into the modern 
era. “We always 
believed we had the 
ability and fortitude 
to bring this project to 
life, that Mineral Wells 
would start to revital- 


ize itself—and that’s 
exactly what's taking 
place,” says co-owner 
Chad Patton, who 
has been working 
onthe restoration 
effort for more than 
adecade and plans 
to reopen within the 
next few years. When 
the fourteen-story 
landmark does debut, 


guests will find the 
original192Os art 
deco style mixed with 
aregional Palo Pinto 
sensibility (think hand- 
hewn sandstone, 
reclaimed wood, and 
leather) reflective 

of the county it calls 
home, and the hotel 
willalso include a 
museum dedicated 


toits history, full of 
old photographs 

and original furniture. 
Patton's colleague 
Mark Rawlings is over- 
seeing the daily res- 
toration and sharing 
his progress on Tik- 
Tok, where the video 
clips have logged 
nearly thirty million 
views.—SL 


From lo: Jamos Baigrie Photography (2), courtesy of Hotel Dryoo 
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OPENING 


For the Birds 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


While zoos historically built aviaries around exotic, international birds, when the Smith- 
sonian’s National Zoo looked to reimagine its 1928 Bird House, it took a local approach. 
“We wanted to tell the story ofourown backyard birds,” says Sara Hallager, curator of birds, 
“which I would argue are just as beautiful as any other bird anywhere else in the world.” 
After nearly fifteen years of planning, and after shutting down in 2017 for renovations, 
the Bird House will reopen this spring, celebrating such avian stars as the wood thrush, 
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CROGIIAN’S JEWRL BOX 


SHOP OUR UNIQUE COLLECTION OF 
JEWELRY AND GIFTS ONLINE 


CROGIIANSJEWELBON.COM 
308 KING STREET 


CHARLESTON, SOUTH CAROLINA 
pl. 843.723.3594 @CROGHANS 
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D.C.’s official bird. Just inside the historic 
brick building, visitors pass beneath an 
original mosaic tile arch embellished with 
colorful macaws and toucans. The trans- 
formed space featuresexpansiveskylights 
treated to prevent bird collisions, and an 
observatory for live tracking demonstra- 
tions. The zoo’s first bilingual Spanish/ 
English exhibits immerse visitors in bird 
journeys through three environments. In 
the warm and humid coffee farm aviary, 
for instance, coffee plants grow beneath 
shady trees, providing layers of vegetation 
for wintering warblers and tanagers. “It 
emphasizes hownative migratory species 
moving back and forthbetween the tropics 
andhereconnect us biologically, and hope- 
fully culturally,” says Scott Sillett, head of 
the Smithsonian Migratory Bird Center. 
Some seventy-five species of migratory 
shorebirds, songbirds, and waterfowl fly 
aroundin replicas of their natural habitats. 
“The birds have a big space to roam and 
explore, and the people have the walkway 
inthe exhibits,” zoo staff member Jennifer 
Zoon says. “It’s like we’re in their world.” 

w nationalzoo.si.edu 


HISTORY 


Alabama 


MEMORY KEEPERS 


In 1860, more than fifty years after Con- 
gress outlawed the importation of en- 
slaved people, the schooner Clotilda sailed 
from modern-day Benin to Mobile Bay, ille- 
gally carrying 110 West Africans. Once the 
captives disembarked, the captain burned 
and sank the ship. More than a century 
and ahalflater, in 2018, the journalist Ben 
Raines discovered the first ruins of the Clo- 
tildainthe Mobile River, renewing interest 
in the story and sparking a Netflix show, 
Descendant, and a slew of books on the 
subject (including Raines’s The Last Slave 
Ship). Many of the descendants of those 
aboard still live in Africatown, a commu- 
nity north of Mobile their ancestors found- 
edafteremancipation. On February 4 and 
5, the Clotilda Descendants Association 
will stage the fifth annual Spirit of Our 
Ancestors Festival to honor the history. 
“We'll start off with an African tradition 
where we ask permission from the oldest 
personintheroom for the festival to go for- 
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ward, and then we call out our ancestors 
who have gone onand paved the way,” says 
Joycelyn Davis, chair of the event and ade- 
scendant of Charlie and Maggie Lewis, who 
were aboard the ship. Descendants will re- 
cord interviews, and playwright Terrence 
Spivey’s An Ocean in My Bones, written 
for the event, will run. Later this year, the 
descendants plan to open the Africatown 
Heritage House to tell the Clotilda’s story 
year-round. 

= theclotildastory.com 
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ANNIVERSARY 


Arkansas 


PLENTY OF 
PLUCK 


Ozark Folk Center State Park has long 
beenahead of its time—“its time” being the 
solidly bygone era of 1820 to1920. With ex- 
hibitions and an apprenticeship program 
that supports the future of Ozark crafts, 
theparktransplantsacentury of Ozarkian 
culture suchas knife making, blacksmith- 
ing, and fiddle playing into a living time 
capsule on 640 acres in Mountain View 
that includes a historic medicinal garden. 
“Iwas fortunate to know those old-timers 
that were at the Folk Center that grewup 
with,” says Pam Setser, daughter of the 
park’s first manager. “I laugh because | 
feel like maybe I’m the old-timer now?” 
A multi-instrumentalist, Setser has per- 
formed at the center every year since it 
opened in 19738. In programs throughout 
the anniversary year (up next is the Moun- 
tain View Bluegrass Festival, March 9-11), 
hearher and others whocarry the torch. 
# arkansasstateparks.com 


EQUESTRIAN 


Florida 


HOOFBEAT HOTEL 


True toits name, Ocala’s elegant Equestri- 
an Hotel wearsits horsey ethos onitssleeve: 
Sporting art fills the corridors and grand 
twenty-foot-ceilinged lobby, staff wear 
Ralph Lauren, and do-not-disturb plac- 
ards for the 248 rooms read, RIDERS AT 
REST. (Not to mention the conspicuous 
number of riding breeches in the queue 
for lattes and croissants at the patisserie 
each morning.) The equine vibe goes way 
beyond decor at the sprawling 380-acre 
World Equestrian Center that surrounds 
the hotel—the largest equestrian complex 
in the United States. With five indoor are- 
nas, nineteen outdoor rings, and stables 
housing more than 2,800 stalls, the WEC 
hosts frequent competitions that drawrid- 
ers from all over, suchas the 2023 Winter 
Spectacular Show Series (through March 
26). Spectators (whether staying at the 
property ornot)cangrabafreeseatinthe 
hotel-side Grand Arena—or splurge on 
a VIP table: ringside seats paired with a 
three-course dinner. 

a equestrianhotel.com 

w ocala.wec.net 
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WEARABLE ART 


Play, Learn. Explore. 
AND MORE! 


Dreaming of the perfect family vacation? Make your dreams come true — 


FOOD 


Georgia 
A TASTE OF HOME 


As Erika Council put the final touches on 
thenewspace for herwildly popular Bomb 
Biscuits, in Atlanta’s Old Fourth Ward, she 
handed her contractor a photo of her ma- 
ternal grandmother standing in her yellow 
kitchen in Goldsboro, North Carolina. “He 
went to Sherwin-Williams and found the 
exact same paint color,” Council says. That 
photo now hangs on the yellow-trimmed 
walls, alongside a photo of her paternal 
grandmother, Mildred Council of the be- 
loved Mama Dip’s Kitchen in Chapel Hill. 
Family inspired Council to launch Bomb 
Biscuitsin the first place, first asa pop-up, 
then in a stall in the nearby Irwin Street 
Market, and now in a 2,100-square-foot 
spacewith a full kitchen and patio seating. 
Fried chicken biscuits decked out in hot 


and lots of memories too — in our naturally quaint paradise. Enjoy fun in the 
sun, and lots of room to run, on our beautiful, uncrowded beaches. Have a 
blast and learn lessons that last with hand-on activities at The Children’s 


Museum of the Treasure Coast and the Elliott Museum. Show your kids 


that exploring is never boring with a visit to the family friendly Florida 
Oceanographic Society and Hobe Sound Wildlife Refuge. For memories 


that last a lifetime, and adventure as far as you can “sea,” discover your 


destination for the perfect family vacation — Martin County, Florida! 


Start planning your dream family getaway 
at myfloridafamilyvacay.com 


MARTIN coun 


Flerida 


SOU THERN 
AGENDA 


honey, lemon pepper sauce, or country 
hamare mainstays, but Council has added 


om | n otherbreakfast favorites anda bar, as well 


= 
= 
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as room for biscuit-making classes. 
bombbiscuitatl.com 


OPENING 


bys ‘ | Kentucky 
\ About this much. J FRENCH CONNECTION 

Hotel Genevieve, opening in Louisville’s 
NuLuneighborhood this spring, would like 
to remind visitors that there’s more to the 
city than bourbon and horses—there’s art 
andhistory here, too. “Why not make thisa 
feminine, rich space?” muses Tenaya Hills, 


: Ta ; a senior vice president at Bunkhouse, the 
Authentic bacon grease, ready when you are. DALUN UT group behind the new hotel. The rooftop 
Get the richer, more complex flavor of bacon fat, aes eae aa cues Bae. Ste 

: : : nodding to the French monarch for whom 
without the fuss of frying. Louisville is named. The lobby bursts with 
color (nodark wood paneling here). Alocal 
market is part convenience store, part art 
installation (“think 7-Eleven run through 
an Andy Warhol filter,” Hills says) that me- 
anders into the Lucky Penny, a cozy pock- 
et bar. Modern interpretations of Appa- 

xh \TAH & lachian quilt patterns cover the corridor 
® jhe carpets and bedroom throws. “All of that 
inspiration converges in a design that feels 

refined butabit over-the-top.” But fear not, 

bourbon trail pilgrims. Rabbit Hole Dis- 


* ly tillery—which partnered with the hotel to 
fe) @ create an art garden—awaits just around 
NwP thecorner. 


a hotelgenevieve.com 


CONSERVATION 


Louisiana 


WILD AND FREE 


Fouryears ago, U.S. Forest Service biologist 
MODERN Emlyn B. Smith discovered her first baby 
HEIRLOOMS Louisiana pine snake ina trap she had set 
in Central Louisiana’s Kisatchie National 
Forest. “I wassoexcited! could barely stand 
up,” sheremembers—thelittle reptile, born 
inthewild, provided proof that ayearslong 
breeding and reintroduction program for 
the species was working. Louisiana pine 
snakes are tan or yellow with a dark dap- 
pling of splotches, thick bodied, nonven- 
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omous, andamongtherarest reptilesin the 
country due toloss of habitat. The remain- 
ing snakes live in just three sites in Louisi- 
ana, hunting pocket gophers underground 
in the sandy soil. After continued reintro- 
ductions from concerted captive breed- 
ing at four partner zoos, the population in 
Smith's eight-thousand-acre management 
arearingsinat 291 snakes, withmoreonthe 
docket for release this spring. “The aim is 
to put them wherever they naturally occur, 
starting on more publiclands,” Smith says. 
“Ifwe give them the habitat, they’ll do what 
they need to do.” 

a fs.usda.gov/kisatchie 
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Maryland 


MOVED TO TIERS 


Historians have long tried to sort out the 
sweet origin story of the Smith Island cake, 
which comprises up to ten layers of yellow 
cake held together by seams of chocolate 
frosting. Some say that before electricity 
reached the namesake Chesapeake Bay 
island in the 1950s, home cooks found 
it easier to bake thinner cake layers ina 
wood-burning oven. Others note that all 
the icing kept the cake moist for bakers’ 
husbands who would pack aslice for lunch 
while crabbing in the bay. “It put ourisland 
on the map,” says the seventy-five-year- 
old baker Mary Ada Marshall, who was 
born and raised there. Fifteen years ago, 
Marshall played a key role in the cake’s 
designation as the official state dessert, an 
effort requiring early-morning ferry trips 
and long drives to Annapolis toshameless- 
ly bribe legislators with slices. The lobby- 
ing paid off with national publicity and a 
booming mail-order business (the num- 
ber follows; she has no website), especially 


around March 25, Maryland Day. Marshall 
bakes up to ten cakes a day and tops each 
witha state flag ona toothpick. 

g 410-425-2023 


ART 
o ° J ; ® 
Mississippi 
A CENTURY OF WONDER 


Erin and Ben Napier’s series Home Town 
may have introduced the world to Laurel, 
Mississippi, when it premiered on HGTV 
in 2016, but residents of the hamlet have 
long been acquainted with the rest of the 
globe, thanks in part to its century-old 
Lauren Rogers Museum of Art. The mu- 
seum represents a world tour on hyper- 
speed, where a John Singer Sargent land- 
scape hangs alongside 150-year-old Native 
American baskets and nineteenth-century 
Japanese wood-block prints. “Inourtown, 
people have grown up now three or four 
generations with a free museum, and | re- 
ally think it’s helped locals develop an ap- 
preciation for art at a young age,” says the 
museum’s director, George Bassi. Founded 
in 1923, the museum will host a weeklong 
centennial celebration the first week of 
May. The Lauren Rogers was named for the 
only grandson in an art-collecting fam- 
ily, who died unexpectedly at the age of 
twenty-three. “The museum,” Bassi says, 
“was his grandparents saying: If Lauren 
had lived, he would’ve done a lot for his 
community.” 

a /rma.org 


CONSERVATION 


North 
Carolina 


ALL SPRUCED UP 


Probably few drivers on the Blue Ridge 
Parkway realize they’re passing througha 
little-known ecosystem where species like 
Carolinanorthern flying squirrels, spruce- 
fir moss spiders, and saw-whet owls make 
their homes in high-elevation spruce-fir 
forests, which growin the coldest sections 
of Southern Appalachian peaks. Logging 
has left these forests a patchwork of their 


former glory, but Southern Highlands Re- 
serve, a small nonprofit and arboretum 
that perches atop Toxaway Mountain, is 
working to change that. “We are growing 
between eight hundred and twelve hun- 
dred red spruce trees a year, and weare go- 
ing toamp that upwithanewgreenhouse,” 
says Kelly Holdbrooks, the reserve’s execu- 
tive director, who helped found the South- 
ern Appalachian Spruce Restoration Ini- 
tiative. The team and its partners recent- 
ly ferried a thousand two-and-a-half-foot- 
tall trees to Whitetop Mountain in Virgin- 
ia,and this spring, hundreds ofred spruces 
will continue growing in two hoop houses, 
earmarked for Black Mountain in North 
Carolina. “I won't live to see the forests we 
plant, but we don’t plant for ourselves,” 
Holdbrooks says. “We are planting for our 
kids and our grandchildren.” 

= southernhighlandsreserve.org 

= southernspruce.org 


SPORTING 


South 
Carolina 


WILD FUNIN CHARLESTON 


If the Southeastern Wildlife Exposition 
(February 17-19) isn’t yet marked on your 
calendar in permanentink, this just might 
nudge you to commit: This year the art 
show and outdoor exhibition, which takes 
over downtown Charleston, adds a new 
Sporting Showroomchockablock with de- 
coys, guides, and outfitters in the grand 
ballroom of the Marriott Hotel, across the 
street from one of the event hubs at Brit- 
tlebank Park. The new feature “will beare- 
laxed atmosphere where guestscan mingle 
and meet some of the leading hunting and 
fishing guides from around the world,” 
says SEWE president John Powell. That’s 
inaddition to the ninety painters, carvers, 
andsculptors that exhibitintheSEWE Fine 
Art Gallery, including this year’s featured 
artist, the painter Ryan Kirby. The Gail- 
lard Center will screen the new film Wings 
over Water, coproduced by Ducks Unlim- 
ited and narrated by Michael Keaton, and 
present a special performance by Forrest 
Galante, a host of Discovery Channel’s 
annual Shark Week. One more tip: Arrive 
ahead of the listed times to get a good spot 
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SOUTHERN 
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towatch the DockDogs from farandwidein 
alltheirjumping, swimming glory. 
m sewe.com 


GARDENS 


Tennessee 


COMING OUT OF THEIR SHELLS 


“On a spring day when everything is in 
bloom, you walk in the gates and are en- 
veloped by color,” says Peter Grimaldi, the 
vice president of gardens and facilities at 
Cheekwood, Nashville’s 1930s estate, bo- 
tanical garden, and arboretum. In March, 
theproperty will kick offits eleventh annual 
Cheekwood in Bloom festival toherald the 
season's arrival with some 250,000 blooms, 
among them tulips, daffodils, hyacinths, 
redbuds, and magnolias. Cheekwood also 
recently partnered with the Tennessee 
Wildlife Resources Agency to house na- 
tive turtles, and twenty-four chelonians 
(another word for turtles)—including red- 
earedsliders, map turtles, and even asoft- 
shell turtle—will be enjoying the sun. “It’s 
the Ritz for turtles,” Grimaldi says of the 
pond in the Children’s Garden. “They'll be 
swimming around and hanging out on logs, 
putting on alittle show for everybody.” 

a cheekwood.org 


GOLF 


Texas 


FORE THOUGHT 


When the preeminent golf course archi- 
tect Gil Hanse first saw the landscape at 
the Omni PGA Frisco Resort, he couldn’t 
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believe his eyes. He’d assumed the North 
Texas topography would be flat, but he 
instead found an undulating canvas more 
reminiscent of Texas Hill Country. “I was 
pleasantly surprised and intrigued by the 
role Panther Creek would play,” Hanse 
says of the meandering waterway through 
what became the Fields Ranch East course. 
Nearby, the Fields Ranch West course de- 
signed by Beau Welling illustrates a phi- 
losophy of playability. “The projects I enjoy 
themost create human moments,” Welling 
says. “A place to gather with friends.” The 
entire complex, which opens this spring, 
is already booked to host six major events, 
including the Senior PGA Championshipin 
May. Both Hanseand Wellingare known for 
emphasizing sustainability and providing 
habitat for wildlife. “The wetlands we cre- 
ated have turned out to be one of the nic- 
est features of the entire property,” Hanse 
says. “We hired a local native plant expert 
who showed us a palette of thirty species, 
from which we chose the right density, 
height, and characteristics.” Ridgelines 
create exceptional vista points, the better 
to seek out birdies of both the feathered 
and fairway varieties. 
ws omnihotels.com/hotels/pga-frisco 


FOOD 
@ e e 
Virginia 
LEADING THE WAY 


As the grande dame of Southern cooking 
and one of the first Black women to write 
a cookbook that didn’t conceal her race 
or gender, Edna Lewis, who died in 2006, 
is enjoying a metaphorical homecoming. 
A daughter of Freetown, a community in 
Orange County, Lewis grew up learning to 
prepare game meat and homegrown grains 
and vegetables. She went ontocookinelite 
restaurants on the East Coast where Black 
female chefs were virtually unheard-of, 
and made a name for herself through her 
cookbooks, including The Taste of Coun- 
try Cooking.Recently, restaurants around 
her home county have honored Lewis’s 
legacy—and the fiftieth anniversary of 
the publication of The Edna Lewis Cook- 
book—by forming the Edna Lewis Menu 
Trail. Seven Virginia restaurants will add 
Lewis-inspired dishes to their menus, 
including hoppin’ John at the Champion 


Ice House in Gordonsville and smothered 
braised rabbit at Vintage Restaurant near 
Orange. Lewis “made food accessible to 
people,” says chef Joy Crump of Foode in 
Fredericksburg. “Her recipes are about 
simple, humble cooking that makes you 
feelloved.” 

g visitorangevirginia.com 


FOOD 


West 
Virginia 
THE WAFFLE TRUTH 


The heady smell of freshly baked Belgian 
waffles emanates from a tiny log cabin at 
the top of Snowshoe Mountain Resort’s 
Ballhooter lift, luring skiers and snow- 
boarders with the promise of a warm, but- 
tery treat. The handheld waffles at Waffle 
Cabin’s two West Virginialocations show- 
case a pearl-sugar crunchy exterior and a 
soft, fluffy interior, drizzled with semisweet 
Belgian chocolate. Peter Creyf, a native of 
Belgium, first brought his made-to-order 
Liége-style waffles to Boston in 1998, using 
cast-iron waffle makers and real butter. 
When the West Virginia transplants and 
snow-sport enthusiasts Jen Shannon and 
Gordon McHugh got wind of the waffles 
at a trade show, they sensed opportunity. 
“The smell was irresistible, and the taste 
was even better,” Shannon says, “andthen 
when | heard about the ski-up, grab-and- 
go concept, I thought, Who wouldn’t want 
this on their ski vacation?” Now the cou- 
ple serves the portable snacks all season 
(through March 26) at nearly 4,800 feet 
atop Snowshoe and at a more approach- 
able Silver Creek slope-side spot. 

a wafflecabin.com 


—Larry Bleiberg, Crai Bower, Caroline 
Sanders Clements, Mike Grudowski, 
Jordan P. Hickey, Stacey Lastoe, Lindsey 
Liles, T. Edward Nickens, Anne Tate, 

and Madeline Weinfield 


Fromtimetotime,we make our subscriber listavailable to 
companies that sell goods and services by mail that we believe 
would interest our readers. Ifyou wouldrathernotreceivesuch 
offers via postal mail, please write to Garden & Gun Customer 
MailingList, P.O, Box 6318, Harlan,IA 61693-1818, andinclude 
acopyofyour mailinglabel or provide yourname andaddress 
exactlyas they currently appear on your maili nglabel. 
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GARDEN{GUN 


f t A RESOURCE FOR THE BEST EVENTS, 
EXCURSIONS, AND PROMOTIONS 


PEOPLE, PLACES, PARTIES 


JSEPTEMBER29) 
Bourbon Heritage Month Dinner 
New Orleans, Louisiana 


G&G and Louisville Tounsm celebrated Bourbon Heritage Month witha 
spirited dinner featuring Michter's bourbon and a collaboration with 
chef Lawrence Weeks of North of Bourbon and chef Laura Collins of 
Hotel Saint Vincent 


1. A neat pour of Bomberger's Declaration bourbon. 2. Louisville 
Tourism’s Stacey Yates, chief marketing officer; Lynnelle Morgan, 
marketing manager, and Michael Fetter, director of marketing along with 
Jana Robinson, president and owner of Robinson Media, LLC 


OCTOBER 13-16 


G&G Society 
Weekend 


San Antonio, Texas 


G&G hosted the third annual Garden & Gun 
Society Gathering al Hotel Emma in San 
Antonio. During the event, forty loyal readers 
and friends came together lor three days 

of Lone Star Stale experiences and 
memorable meals paired with creative 
Blade and Bow cockiails. 


3. Unique gems from Pearls by Shari 

4. Pimento cheese-topped benne 

seed crackers with red pepper jelly. 

5. Grammy Award winner Woody Platt and 
his wife—musician and painter Shannon 
Whitworth—give a special performance. 
6. Guests peruse a wide array of 
customizable hats at Paris Hatters. 7. Lily 
Darwin, G&G president & CEO Rebecca 
Wesson Darwin, Sarah Magness, 
Katheryn Johnston, and Pearls by Shari 
founder Shari Turpin. 


OCTOBER 22 
Keeneland 
Cocktail Brunch 
Lexington, Kentucky 


NOVEMBER5 » 


Annual Shoot 
Adairsville, Georgia 


For G&Gs tenth annual sporting clays 
toumament at Barnsley Resort, readers 
gathered at the fifteen-station, one-hundred- 
target sporting clays course for a friendly 
tournament followed by a classic Southern 
lunch, live music, Blade and Bow cocktails, 


For the eleventh year, G&G hosted its Keeneland 
Cocktail Brunch at the historic Keene Place. 
Guests celebrated the third weekend of Keene- 
land's highly anticipated Fall Meet with a signa- 
ture Southern Brunch, festive bourbon cocktails 


and an awards ceremony 
iu 1" i 
from Blade and Bow, and live music. 9. Garden & Gun Society members Darlene 
B. Specialty bourbon tasting by Blade and Bow. and Alex Alexander 
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Cocktail Hour(s) 


Various Locations 


This fall, G&G and Blade and Bow Kentucky Straight Bourbon 
Whiskey presented a series of Cocktail Hour(s)—intimate cocktail 
parties hosted by tastemakers in Lexington, Kentucky; Mobile, 
Alabama; and Charleston, South Carolina 


10. Elizabeth and Michael Damrich await guests at their home 
in Mobile. 11. The kickoff event in Lexington with hosts Brent 
Bruner and Matthew Carter. 12. Charleston hosts Jaimie 

and John Dewberry. 


| NOVEMBER 13-15 


Spirit of Asheville 
Asheville, North Carolina 

In November, G&G and Explore Asheville hosted 
a mutti-day celebration of Ashevile's creatne 
spirit. Over two days of unique programming 
with G&G editors and staff, attendees 

toured local gallenes, studios, and creative 
spaces, and expenenced the city's innovate 
food and drink scene. 

13. Chef Mehenwan Irani, G&G editor in chief 
David DiBenedetto, 2022 Made in the South 
Awards judge Mignone Gavigan, and G&G 
publisher Christian Bryant. 14. Guests taste 
Cucina 24's antipasti first course featuring 
focaccia, Castelvetrano olives. sprouting 
broccoli agrodolc. radicchio misto, and carrot 
arrabbiata 15. A curated pairing of South Slope 
cheese and Chemist gin awaits guests at the 
Perfectly Paired workshop. 16. G&G executive 
editor Amanda Heckert tries her hand on the 
potter's wheel during a workshop at the Village 
Potters Clay Center. 


"NOVEMBER 19 


Crypton Collaboration 
Designer Preview + Toast to Style 
Charleston, South Carolina 


In collaboration with the home fabrics company Crypton and 
Universal Fumiture, G&G style director Haskell Harris curated a fall 
furniture collection inspired by the pages of the magazine. Styled 
by GDC Home, the pieces debuted at a special preview party 
attended by area designers. 


17. Haskell Harris, G&G style director, Neil McKenzie, Universal 
Furniture vice president of marketing: Elise Gabrielson. Crypton 
vice president of markeling: Lance Keziah, Crypton CEO; and Tanya 
Scribner, G&G Midwest account director, 18. Crypton’s Boku 
Stone fabric, 19. Universal Furniture armchairs covered in 
Crypton’s best-selling Nomad Snow fabric. 
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Bourbon & Bounty Supper 
February 15 
Charleston, South Carolina 


Gather at Garden & Gun's Charleston 
headquarters for an intimate Southern 
supper presented by celebrated chefs 
Cheetie Kumar, Mait Bolus, and Jason 

Stanhope. The evening promises 
signature Blade and Bow Kentucky 

Straight Bourbon Whiskey cocktails 

and creative dishes from the land, 
sea, and sky. 


Taste of Tennessee 
April 27 
Louisville, Kentucky 


Join Garden & Gun, in partnership with Visit 
Sevierville, for a Volunteer State meets 
Bluegrass State dinner. Thanks to chef Deron 
Little of Seasons 101 restaurant and Tennessee 
moonshine distiller Danielle Parton of Shine Girl, 
guests will enjoy a Tennessee-inspired dinner 
with accompanying moonshine cocktails. 


PROMOTION 


SIGNATURE EVENTS 


Mark your calendar for these upcoming Garden & Gun experiences 


SEWE: Cocktails & Conservation 
February 18-19 
Charleston, South Carolina 


During this year's Southeastern Wildlife Expo- 
sition (SEWE), G&G once again hosts its annual 
discussion series at the magazine's Cigar Factory 
offices. Join editors and contributors for two 
conservation-focused talks with special guests 
Durrell Smith, a visual artist, outdoor writer and 
dog handler, and Jennifer Rehage, a coastal and 
fish ecologist, followed by cocktails in the exclusive 
Brumbaugh’'s lounge. 


Women in the Field: 
Fly Fishing Excursion 
May 11-12 
Cashiers, North Carolina 


Continuing tne beloved Women in the Field series, 
G&G hosts its annual weekend of fly fishing in 
Cashiers, North Carolina. The event begins on 

Thursday evening witn a welcome gathering at 
Highlander Mountain House followed by a day of 


guided fishing and a reception at Brookings Anglers. 


> FIELD REPORT 


Hunt & Gather Brunch 
April 2 
Fort Worth, Texas 
Celebrate the final day of the Fort Worth 
Food + Wine Festival by joining G&G and Visit 
Fort Worth at a dinner by David Bancroft, chef 
of Acre Restaurant, and Molly McCook, 
co-owner and chef of Ellerbe Fine Foods (both 
James Beard Award nominees), along with 
Jon Bonnell, owner and chef of Bonnell's 
Restaurant Group, for a collaborative 
field-to-table meal 


G&G Bourbon Block Parties 
January 27 & March 24 
Louisville, Kentucky 


Join Gorden & Gun at the Stitzel-Weller Distillery 
to celebrate the launch of G&G's latest issues 
with our Bourbon Block Parties. Every other 
month, guests have the opportunity to view the 
newest edition of the magazine while enjoying 
live music, local food truck bites, artisan wares, 
and signature Blade and Bow cocktails. 
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FIELD REPORT 
DESTINATIONS 
A guide to adventures in the South and beyond SUNDAY SUPPERS 


AT THE 


GARDEN & GUN CLUB 


FORT WORTH 

Fort Worth is the Modern 
West with more than a dozen 
remarkable cultural districts 

to explore. Book a trip and 
discover why Fort Worth is 
known for Texas hospitality and 
unparalleled Western heritage. 


Scott & April 
Franqueza 


HIGH HAMPTON 
FortWorth.com JANUARY 29 
800.433.5747 


Brandon Carter 
FT. CHEF JOSEPH HARRISON 


THE BROADMOOR COMMON THREAD 
From the traditional FEBRUARY 12 
vacation to a spontaneous 
adventure, the award-winning 
Broadmoor gives guests a RSVP at 

privileged glimpse into a true GardenandGun.com/SundaySuppers 
luxurious Colorado Rocky 
Mountain adventure. 


Broadmoor.com 
888.283.9879 


Stay in Touch 


* - —- 


Sign up for the G&G Events 
Newsletter and receive invites to 
experiences around the country. 
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BY ROY BLOUNT JR. 


Paper Pusher 


A FEW WORDS ON WORDS FROM THE PAST 


ately I’ve been going through 
my papers. 

No, not like the papers you 
might have on a dog. The pa- 
pers that a writer has accumu- 
lated over the years, if hedates 
backinto the years when paper 
was commonly used as a form 

of...something to write on. 

Papers.] am donating mine to my alma 
mater, Vanderbilt. 

My papers include: 

Letters. To and from, for example, myhe- 
ro, Charles Portis, and my mother, Louise. 

Proposals. Terrific ideas for books and 
screenplays. Here’s a kiss goodbye to all 
of those brilliant notions that people to 
whom they were submitted looked at and 
responded, “Hunh?” Physically, they have 
mostly held up, though nowthey are frayed 
and wrinkled and yellowing, because they 
are on paper. 

Several complete drafts of my brief bi- 
ography of Robert E. Lee. Inthat case, |had 
troubleconvincing the publisher! was tak- 
ing the subject seriously enough because 
the battles—most of them—just seemed so 
done to death. Also, | kept beginning the 
book with one version or another of this: 
“If Cary Grant and Randolph Scott could 
have had ababy, it might have grownup to 
look like Robert E. Lee.” 

And clippings! Remember clippings? | 
have sheaves of them from my first full- 
time writing job, for my hometown paper, 
the Atlanta Journal, 1966-68. 

A Journal colleague of mine, during a 
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stint on the editorial page, was Dick Link, 
who invented the Linklet. The Linklet 
captured something essential about un- 
signed, we-speaking newspaper editori- 
als: that they can be awfully long-winded, 
earnest, urgent-yet-immemorial in tone, 
considering that their shelf life is one day, 
during which nobody reads them. The Link- 
let cut to the chase. For instance: 


According toarecent study by 
the Georgia Department of Educa- 
tion, 39 percent of ourstate’s high 
school teachers are not upto par. 

Okay, all you bad teachers: 

Comeon! 


Iwas competitive. Here, forthe ages, are 
some Blountlets: 


Splendor in the Grass 
ANUDIST CAMP director in Law- 
rence, Kansas, has said the timeis 
fast approaching when people will 
do yard work in the nude and think 
nothing ofit. 

Don’t they have chiggersin 
Kansas? 


That’s Life 
WELL, SCIENCE has created a form 
of life. 

And which form of life has sci- 
ence chosen to create? 

Anicenew bird? 

A flower ora butterfly? 

A little furry thing the children 


would like? 
Something that lays eggs? 
No. 
We needed another virus? 


Indicator 

ANINFORMANT says she has rela- 
tives in Athens, Greece, who report 
they have trouble keeping up with 
the situation there because of 
press censorship. They therefore 
are not sure which side they are on. 
Allthey know is that the king has 
runinto their car twice. 


Splunk 

IT MAY WELL be possible, accord- 
ing tothe Wall Street Journal, to 
congealan entire swimming pool 
full of gelatin. 

When adirector for Universal 
Pictures wanted to know whether 
sucha thing could be done for some 
comic purpose, he was told bya 
manufacturer that gelatin wouldn’t 
congealinso large amass. 

But the manufacturer may have 
been wrong; or modest; or wary of 
letting the world know the truth. 
For, to quote the Wall Street Jour- 
nal, “a gelatin flavor technician for 
one Eastern firmclaims that last 
Memorial Day for a family reunion 
at his home, he actually did congeal 
anentire swimming pool full of 
green Jell-O.” 

We don’t know why a gelatin 
flavor technician would lie about 
suchathing. 

Something to think about, if 
you're about to be the first onein. 


Emu Got Your... ? 
WHILE MR. HENRY SHILTON was 
admiring the lions at the Bradford, 
England, zoo, according to the 
National Observer, the emu (an 
ostrich-like bird) in the adjoining 
cage stuck his neck through his 
bars and ate Shilton’s hearing aid. 
We have nothing toadd. © 
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DALLAS’ PREMIER 


OPEN-AIR SHOPPING AND 


DINING DESTINATION 


AKRIS 
ALEXANDER McQUEEN 
ALICE + OLIVIA 
AUDEMARS PIGUET 
BANDIER 

BERETTA GALLERY 
BRUNELLO CUCINELLI 
CAROLINA HERRERA 
CARTIER 

CELINE 

CHANEL 

CHRISTIAN LOUBOUTIN 
DIOR 

ETRO 

FENDI 

FRAME 

GOYARD 
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HARRY WINSTON 
HERMES 

JAMES PERSE 
JIMMY CHOO 

LE LABO 

LELA ROSE 

LELE SADOUGHI 
LORO PIANA 
LOVESHACKFANCY 
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MARKET 

MIRON CROSBY 
PANERAI 

PETER MILLAR 

RAG & BONE 

RALPH LAUREN 
ROLEX 

THEORY 

TOM FORD 

TORY BURCH 

TRINA TURK 
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